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NEEDLESS ACCIDENTS 


There is probably no more dangerous weapon in the field than 
a borrowed gun, especially a rifle 

An analysis of all the accidents caused by firearms would show 
that a large percentage ocurred through the discharge of a weapon 
with which the user was not familiar—in most cases a borrowed 
gun. 


Our officers have visited thousands of hunting camps, and they 
have witnessed hundreds of near accidents through the use of bor- 
rowed weapons. When a man borrows a gun, the first thing he 
does is to start working the action, or pulling this lever or that, 
and many times it is only by the grace of God that he doesn’t 
shoot himself or one of his hunting companions. 


We have seen the same thing at the traps, where men keyed to 
a high pitch of excitement have swapped “shootin’ irons”, and 
comrades escaped by a hair’s breadth, simply because they were 
not familiar with the other fellow’s gun. If you have to borrow a 
gun with which to hunt, especially a rifle to go deer hunting, make 
sure that you know “what makes it tick”—how it operates—before 
you start banging away with it. 

A strange gun is like a strange automobile—you have to drive it 
a while before you get intimately acquainted with it and can 
handle it safely. We know a chap who borrowed a friend’s pump 
gun one time to hunt wild turkeys. He knew how to load it all 
right, but wasn’t sure about unloading it, and apparently did the 
wrong thing. He barely missed shooting his left foot off. 

This year, as every year, there will be 
the usual number of rookies going into the S 
big game forests. It will be an excellent 
opportunity for those of us who have “gone 
through the mill” to give them the benefit 
of our experience and advice in the safe 
handling of their guns. 





The new law regulating shooting during 
the big game season should stop most of 
the promiscuous shooting of former years, 
and therefore make the forests much safer 
for everyone, but it will not be self-enforc- 
ing unless every sportsman helps to make 
it so. See page 25 

Let’s establish a new low record for accidents during the 1937 
deer season. With your help we can do it! 








NO NEED FOR ALARM 


It appears that some readers of the Game News have 
misinterpreted several remarks pertinent to predatory ani- 
mal control which appeared in recent issues. 


They have apparently received the impression that the 
Game Commission is sponsoring a statewide campaign to 
exterminate all so-called predators including foxes. This 
is not true. The Game Commission does not condone the 
extermination of any wild animal. It does encourage in- 
tensive trapping as necessary, but such action is motivated 
only by a desire to control certain species, the fox included, 
when they become too numerous in certain sections. 

The recent articles by C. E. Logue, and S. V. Sedlak 
referred to the trapping of foxes primarjly in those coun- 
ties of the State where such animals are not hunted ex- 
tensively for sport. 


EDITORIAL 








AVOID HUNTING 
ACCIDENTS 


Report all mishaps to the 
Game Commission within 
72 hours. 





December, 1937 





THE SPECIAL DEER SEASON 


The spirit with which the majority of Pennsylvania’s hunters 
have accepted the doe season this year bespeaks the highest degree 
of sportsmanship, and is renewed evidence of an intense desire to 
cooperate with the Game Commission in helping to solve its many 
problems. 


There will of necessity have to be antlerless deer seasons from 
time to time, and the sooner all the sportsmen recognize that fact 
the better it will be for everybody concerned. 

There may soon come a time when, because of extensive im- 
provement cuttings, food plantings, and lumbering operations in 
our forests, it should not be necessary to declare such seasons 
often. But until that time a lot of the animals will starve period- 
ically. Surely the hunters would much prefer to kill the surplus 
stock humanely under special carefully regulated seasons. 

"Some recent protests would indicate that the game Commission 
enjoys the responsibility of declaring antlerless deer seasons. Far 
from it! But the Commission is not unmindful of its bounden duty 
to both the deer hunters and the small game hunters, whether that 
duty be distasteful or not. 

Furthermore, many apparently do not understand that the spe- 
cial deer season is not merely an attempt to regulate the deer 
herd, but also an effort to improve small game conditions as well. 
Intelligent sportsmen have known for a long time that the congre- 
gation of deer in large numbers, and the subsequent decimation of 
their food supply, has likewise meant that small game cover and 
breeding grounds have been badly affected. 

In declaring such seasons the Commission 
is in nowise condoning. ruthless slaughter, 
such as some unconvinced individuals imply 
—it is merely opening up an avenue for 
humanely disposing of surplus animals. 

It is unfortunate, indeed, that some few 
sportsmen have influenced local landowners 
to post their lands against the antlerless deer 
hunters. In fact, it is surprising that the 
landowners themselves, many of whom have 
been suffering considerable damage by deer, 
were so easily misled. In many instances the 
very deer which should be removed will be 
saved—to cause more trouble next year. 

It is doubly unfortunate that landowners have acquiesced to 
such foolish suggestions, for once their lands are posted they no 
longer may legally kill deer caught damaging their property, nor 
may they avail themselves of the deer-proof fence law. Nor may 
their lands be restocked with game of any kind. These privileges 
are only granted to those who keep their lands open to public 
hunting. 

To those who still fear the. consequences of the special open 
season this year, let them be reminded that no previous doe season 
ever seriously decimated the herd. To the contrary, the killing off 
of excess does helped to balance the herd, and improved it so much 
biologically and pathologically that the kill in subsequent years was 
just as great as before the special seasons, and the animals them- 
selves were much finer specimens. 

In order to cooperate with the local sportsmen, holders of per- 
mits have been urged to confine their doe hunting to sections of 
the county where damage is being done to farm and truck crops 
and orchards, especially where such deer have taken up their 
abode in small outlying woodland areas detached from recognized 
deer territory, and to those sections where over-browsing by deer 
is generally recognizable. 

The Game Commission urges all who are so vitally concerned 
to cooperate, and to withhold their judgment until after the sea- 


son. It is predicted that most of their pre-season fears will then 
have vanished. 
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Why will a man rise long before dawn 
And drive miles through the dark and the cold, 

Then walk more miles through the brush and the snow 
Over mountains steep and bold? 


Why will he climb to some lofty crag 
That commands a goodly view; 

Is it only to search for a bear or stag 
While the blizzard cuts him through? 


‘Tis not only the hope of bear or stag 
That is the hunter's goal; 

‘Tis not only meat that he wishes to bag, 
But nourishment for his soul. 


As he stands between the earth and sky, 
Seeking warmth from a feeble fire; 
His eyes rove o'er the mountains 
But his thoughts reach even higher. 


Though his fire may drive smoke into his eyes 
And the wind does chill him through; 

They will clear his vision and purge his heart 
And give him courage anew. 


It will clear his vision that he may see 
His duty toward mankind 

And give him courage and humility 
To renew his daily grind. 


Milton H. Brown. 
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FIELD DAY 


HE students of the Game Commission Training School put 

on a splendid demonstration at their second annual Field Day, 
September 24, before a gathering of over 500 enthusiastic sports- 
men and their families, a number of prominent guest speakers and 
several dignitaries from other states. 

The day was beautiful beyond description—a striking contrast to 
the Field Day of last year when it was so chilly and stormy that 
most of the visitors huddled beside hastily built fires in order to 
keep warm. 

The entire program won tremendous applause and photos of the 
various drills, etc., are included herein for the benefit of those who 
were not able to attend this interesting ceremony. 

Honorables F. Clair Ross, State Treasurer, and Roy E. Furman, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, in stirring addresses paid 
glowing tribute to the future Game Protectors and stressed the 
progressiveness and leadership which has placed Pennsylvania at 
the top in Game Conservation work. 

Mr. Ross recalled Governor Earle’s promise to keep the Game 
and Fish Commissions free from political entanglements and 
pledged his own influence in support of the Governor’s policy. He 
further stated that as long as he was State Treasurer, the sports- 
men of the Commonwealth could depend upon him to securely safe- 
guard their funds, and that he would fight to the last any effort 
made to divert the Game or Fish funds into other channels. 

Mr. Furman in no less stirring speech appealed for better sports- 
manship. His slogan “Legitimate sport and no quarter for the pot 
hunter,” was received enthusiastically and his succeeding remarks 
on behalf of better sportsmanship left no doubt in the minds of 
those present of his interest in wildlife conservation. 

The speeches of both Mr. Ross and Mr. Furman were so strik- 
ing in their appeal that we have taken the liberty, with their per- 
mission, to reprint them in this issue. 

An outstanding example of the manner in which the Training 
School is being observed by other states was borne out by the 
presence of several officials from other states. Among these were 
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Elliot R. Bronson, Assistant Superintendent, State Board of Fish 
and Game Commissioners, Connecticut; Thomas E. Rose, Chief, 
Division of Wildlife Protection and Law Enforcement, also from 
Connecticut; Richard T. Norris, Chief Deputy Game Warden, from 
Maryland, and three of his District Game Wardens, namely, E. C. 
Kearns, and Gordon L. Saunders, of Baltimore County, and Ben- 
jamin A. Phebus, of Frederick County. 

Another example of the tremendous interest shown in the school 
is in the number of prominent guests present. They included Hon- 
orable Wilson McGrew, Pittsfield, one of the pioneer Game Com- 
missioners; Hon. Richard Reitz, former Commissioner from Brook- 
ville, who played a big part in the acquisition of the lands and the 
early establishment of the School; Hon. Samuel H. Williams, for- 
mer member from Pittsburgh, instructor of zoology at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh and recent author of three books; Hon. Samuel 
Trescott, present Fish Commissioner; Hon. John Sigel, member of 
the House Game Committee and Hon. Wm. Achterman, member 
of the House from Blair County. 

Major Nicholas Biddle, President of the Game Commission, and 
Robert Lamberton, Commissioner from Franklin, were the only 
members of the Game Commission who were able to attend this 
year’s ceremony, but they were ably supported by the Executive 
Director, Seth Gordon; Assistant Director, Judd C. Turner; W. C. 
Shaffer, Director of the Bureau of Protection, under whose juris- 
diction the management of the School officially comes, and various 
other members of the official staff at Harrisburg. 

Taking it by and large the event was unanimously heralded an 
outstanding success, and when Director Gordon asked those present 
if they would be interested in seeing similar demonstrations in 
future years, the applause was both spontaneous and lusty. 

We cannot record these exercises without giving credit where 
credit is due; therefore, the highest commendation is hereby paid 
to Wilber M. Cramer, Superintendent of the School, Robert Reed, 
Assistant Superintendent, Robert S. Lichtenberger, and the entire 
class for the splendid demonstration of initiative and ability they 
provided. 


















































ROY E. FURMAN 


AM happy to greet you with personal felicitations. I am con- 
fident that Sportsmen of Pennsylvania appreciate the interest 
you are manifesting in Game Law Enforcement. 

Every man likes to consider himself a good sportsman. I use 
the word in its best sense. 

A good sportsman is one who plays the game. He obeys the 
rules and gladly recognizes discipline. He realizes the essential 
character of team work. A good sport always contributes his full 
share towards achieving success; he is guilty of no meanness and 
is not a piker. He is never a grafter or an ingrate. A good sport 
is never a coward, and he never lets any selfish consideration 
defeat his usefulness. He is loyal to the cause for which he 
stands. 


Everybody admires a good sportsman and despises a bad one. 
Have we ever stopped to ask ourselves whether or not we are 
good sportsmen? 


WHAT is sportsmanship? There have been so many inter- 
pretations of the term as applied to fishing and hunting that most 
of us are left a bit confused as to the real meaning of the word. 

From out of the ideals, objects and purposes of many of the 
sportsmen’s organizations we take passages such as these: 

“We believe in the practice of good sportsmanship in hunting 
and fishing and strenuous opposition to illegal, destructive or un- 
fair methods. 

“We believe that a sportsman should never kill wantonly or 
needlessly or brutally. 


“Always leave seed birds, and game in cover. Love nature and 
its denizens and be a gentleman.” 

Students of this training school, you belong to a fraternity with 
which the mere money-grabbers of the world have no sympathy. 
They think there is but one species of hunting worth a wise 
man’s attention—viz: the chase of the almighty dollar; but one 
kind of fishing deserving the name of sport, viz. netting the cur- 
rent shiners. We think otherwise. Not that we neglect or affect 
to despise the claims of business. Far from it. But we hold that 
recreation is one of the needs of humanity, and that, as the sports 
of the field, the lake, and the stream are the most healthful and 
exhilarating of all exercises, they ought to be practised and pro- 
tected. 

In these sports, however, the observance of certain rules is 
requisite, and such rules should be strictly enforced by law. If 
game is to be at the mercy of every pot-hunter who chooses to 
kill it out of season, and the fish of our inland waters are allowed 
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By ROY E. FURMAN, 


Speaker of the House of Representatives 


to be taken on their spawning beds, it is clear, that the occupa- 
tion of the sportsman will soon be gone. 

Every year the wild birds and game fish of our country are 
becoming scarcer, and their extermination, even in the most pro- 
lific regions, is absolutely certain, unless they are adequately pro- 
tected by legal enactments. 

Gentlemen, as sportsmen and members of Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciations, it is your duty to act as vigilance committees for the 
suppression of vulgar and brutal slaughter. I give you as a slogan 
“Legitimate sport, and no quarter to pot-hunters.” 

Of the fourteen million hunters who bought licenses last year 
not more than a handful can qualify as sportsmen in the true 
sense of the word. The majority, and that may include you, con- 
stitutes mere hunters having no more interest in game conserva- 
tion than some of our well-meaning but unenlightened judges who 
feel that they have discharged their sacred duty when they: assess 
a paltry $50.00 fine against a notorious game law violator. 

Undoubtedly the majority of self-styled sportsmen would like 
to qualify as the real article but are at a loss to know where to 
begin. As a matter of fact the way is not only easy but fascinating. 

About eighteen months ago there appeared in “Outdoor Amer- 
ica” a story by Guy Housley, which might never have been writ- 
ten if a hunter had not performed his duty as a sportsman. It 
reads like the strangest of fiction yet it is based on facts which 
will presently be substantiated by competent evidence when the 
defendants stand trial in the United States District Court. 

The real hero of Mr. Housley’s story is a common garden 
variety of hunter who not only loved to hunt quail but was far- 
sighted enough to see that the marketing of quail was the first 
step toward the extinction of this noble bird. In brief,-it made 
him sore and he decided to do something about it. 

What he did was a simple enough thing. It probably took less 
than five minutes of his time. Yet it started the wheels moving 
and resulted in the apprehension of a ring of market operators 
long sought by the authorities. He did nothing more than turn 
over a meager bit of information to law enforcement agents. 

As it happened he gave the information to his State Depart- 
ment of Conservation. The Izaak Walton League, the Audubon 
Society, the Bureau of Biological Survey, or the American Wild- 


life Institute, or any similar organization, would have served just 


as well. As a matter of fact, bringing these offenders to justice in 
this particular case was due to the combined efforts of the Izaak 
Walton League, the departments of conservation of three states 
and several wide-awake sportsmen cooperating with the Biological 
Survey. 

Our original hero, mad because he saw market operations in- 
terfering with legitimate outdoor resources belonging to every 
citizen, enjoyed the thrill of having the offenders tracked down, 
apprehended and charged, not with a mere misdemeanor, but with 
a felony carrying with it a penalty of two years imprisonment 
and a fine of $10,000. He learned that his taxes are paying the 
salaries of intelligent men, skilled in investigative work, who are 
at his beck and call whenever his interests in our wildlife resources 
are threatened. 

Mr. Housley’s story is more than good reading. It is a lesson 
in sportsmanship. It should be an inspiration to the would-be 


(Continued on page 24) 
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AST July 30th newspapers stated that the State of North 


Carolina had sent two of its selected youths into Pennsylvania - 


to attend our Game Commission Training School. It is probable 
that the young men mentioned in that story are present. 

Executive Director Seth Gordon of the State Game Commission 
tells me that several other states have requested permission to send 
students to this school. From this I gather that Pennsylvania not 
only was the first to scientifically train its game protectors, but 
that our Commonwealth has produced a school that will be the 
model on which other states will build. It is an achievement of 
which we may well be proud. 

The State Treasurer of Pennsylvania plays a part in the opera- 
tion of game protection here. While I have no part in the enactment 
of game legislation, nor in the administration of the commission, 
I still have a role to play in game preservation. I handle the money. 
I receive the fees paid by you sportsmen and I pay the bills in- 
curred in providing you with game to hunt. Whether you consider 
that part large or small, I can assure you that the funds handled 
by the State Treasurer, but actually belonging to the sportsmen 
of Pennsylvania, will be carefully guarded. 

While on the subject of promises, I would like to make another 
and more important promise to you. You are aware that frequently 
there have been attempts made to transfer a portion of the State 
Game Fund and the State Fish Fund to the General Fund. I believe 
that the so-called game and fish license taxes are contributions 
made by lovers of out-door life rather than actual taxes. We in the 
Treasury Department consider these funds as a sacred trust. While 
I am Treasurer of Pennsylvania, I will use all the influence I have 
to see that not one cent of the Game Commission Fund nor the 
Fish Commission Fund will be diverted into channels other than 
those for which they were created. 

You, of course, know that there have been times when funds 
collected for one purpose have been used for another. This was 
especially true of the State Motor Fund. A national crisis compelled 
my predecessor to use a portion of the Motor Fund for emergency 
relief. That was a case where human rights were given preference 
over property rights. Recently it was my privilege to sign, together 
with Secretary of Highways Warren Van Dyke, an order restoring 
to the Motor Fund all the money that had previously been bor- 
rowed. 

The emergency that caused us to borrow from the Motor Fund 
has passed. We sincerely believe that never again will we be forced 
to such drastic measures as those adopted a few years ago. How- 
ever, you will remember that not once during that emergency were 
the Game or Fish Funds tapped. 

Game preservation has advanced rapidly in Pennsylvania in the 
past few years. Today we find ourselves one of the greatest hunt- 
ing states in the Union. That is a real accomplishment when we 
consider our tremendous population, the Nation’s second largest 
political subdivision. To secure that result the sportsmen of the 
State have waged a strenuous campaign of education. 

Looking back over the past fifty years, we realize that Pennsyl- 
vania was despoiled and plundered more than any other state. We 
know that men, interested only in acquiring wealth and caring 
nothing for the common good, stripped our hills of their forests, 
fouled our streams and wasted our soil. In many counties of this 
Commonwealth an invading army could not have surpassed the 





F. CLAIR ROSS 


havoc. Accumulation of wealth was their God and they ruthlessly 
combed our State to secure it. Those despoilers were frequently 
praised for their initiative in uprooting our trees, poisoning our fish 
and starving our game. 

Fortunately for all of us, men of that type today are recognized 
for their true worth. They have passed, an outmoded generation. 
They have ceased to be public enemies, for their power for destruc- 
tion has been curbed by a wiser system of legislation. The sports- 
men of this State may well claim a large portion of the credit for 
limiting the wastage of our natural resources. 

In the last five years material gains have been made in restoring 
Pennsylvania to its former state of natural wealth and beauty. The 
Department of Forests and Waters and the Civilian Conservation 
Corps have planted new trees on our barren hills and removed the 
unwanted brush from our valleys. Intelligent legislation has en- 
abled us to launch a soil conservation project that will do much 
to safeguard the precious topsoil of our farms and forests. Our 
stream pollution law eventually will remove the acids and filth from 
our waters that have proved so deadly to our fish in the past. 

All this has been accomplished through wise legislation and active 
supervision. It will pay for itself. Rolling, mountainous Pennsyl- 
vania is one of the most beautiful states on this continent. Every- 
thing needed to attract tourists and vacationists is present. We will 
find that our present policy of building up is more or than 
our past policy of tearing down. 

I believe that I am safe in saying that much of the building 
policy that you have seen in Pennsylvania in the past five years 
has been made possible through the active cooperation of sports- 
men’s organization. You have protested the dumping of refuse into 
our streams. You have given every encouragement to the reforest- 
ation of our hills. You have asked the State to acquire additional 
idle land for parks and game preserves. 

The policy of our National and our State governments has been 
to provide work as well as to save our natural resources. Yours 
has been to save our wild life and preserve the true beauty of our 
State. Both working toward the same end, we are now in sight of 
our goal. We must not rest until our work is completed. 

The part played by Major Biddle, Director Gordon and other 
members of the State Game Commission in transforming Penn- 
sylvania into a hunters’ paradise has been a-notable one. You stu- 
dent game protectors who are now undergoing an intensive train- 
ing course will go out into the State next June to further the best 
interests of our sportsmen. To a great extent, the actual preserva- 

(Continued on page 25) 
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URING the past two years the Pennsylvania Game Com- 

mission, through the Division of Propagation and Game 
Farms, has carried on a series of experiments in an endeavor to 
develop a sportsman’s and farmer’s brooding and rearing pen 
for game birds. The principal objective was to create an inex- 
pensive unit of simple design, in which game bird chicks might 
be brooded and reared successfully by those of very limited exper- 
ience and moderate income. 


The development of such a unit was previously begun by George 
S. McCarty of New Field, New Jersey, to whom the Commission 
is indebted for his willing cooperation and helpful suggestions. 
Starting with this original unit the Game Commission effected 
many improvements in design and construction, until there has 
been developed today a game propagating pen which can be 
recommended to sportsmen and farmers. 


Description of the Pen 


Though intended primarily for the rearing of Ringneck 
pheasants and Bobwhite quail, experiments carried on at Loyal- 
sock and Fisher State Game Farms have shown that Hun- 
garian and Chukar Partridges and California Valley Quail can 
also be successfuly raised in these pens. 

A complete working drawing and several illustrations of 
this unit are shown on the accompanying pages. You will note 
that the pen is eight feet long by four feet wide and has a 
demountable wire bottom, making it possible to place the birds 
therein directly on the ground when necessary. 

The large sheltered portion indicated on the drawing as 
Section “A”, contains an electric brooder unit and provides in- 
door exercising space for very young chicks. The sun porch, 
which is three feet in length and indicated on the drawing as 
Section “B”, provides a completely fly screened outdoor exer- 
cise yard or sun porch. 

The small sheltered porch at the far end, indicated on the 
drawing as Section “C’, is where food and water is protected 
from the sun and storm and also acts as additional shelter for 
the birds. 


The pen may be placed anywhere outdoors where electric 
current is available, but preferably on clean, level ground. 


How the Pen is Operated 


The Sportsman’s Propagating pen is operated in two units, 
each one identically the same. The accompanying photographs 
and working drawings show the construction of one unit. 

Whether rearing Ringneck pheasants or Bobwhite quail, the 
propagator starts with fifty day-old chicks placed in one unit. 
When the birds reach the age of two weeks, they are divided 
evenly in the two units, providing more feeding and exercising 
room and lessening the danger of cannibalism. 

Each unit contains a Lyon No. 100 L. F. V. Brooder and 
during the early part of the breeding season as well as during 
the night hours, careful check must be made of brooder tem- 
peratures to see that they are constantly maintained at proper 
levels. 


DECEMBER 


THE NEW 
SPORTSMAN’S 
GAME 
PROPAGATING 
PEN 


By CHARLES W. WESSELL 


No great amount of ground space is necessary for the success- 
ful operation of these propagating pens, except in the case of 
Ringneck pheasants which should be removed from the pens toa 
larger wire covered outdoor enclosure at the age of six to seven 
weeks. This wired enclosure should provide a minimum of fifty 
square feet per bird and should be situated on fresh ground con- 
taining good clover, rape or other succulent clean growth. 

Bobwhite quail and other small species may be raised to maturity 
and held over the winter in the sportsman’s pens for spring liber- 
ation. 

The following instructions for raising Ringneck pheasants in 
these pens are based upon lengthy experiments carried on at Loyal- 
sock State Game Farm. 
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Glazed earthenware water fountain 
used in Sportsman's Pen. 
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Sportsmen and Farmers 
May Now Raise Their 
Own Game Birds by 


New, Simple Method. 


Instructions for Raising Pheasants 
Important Preparations 


At least one week prior to receipt of your day-old chicks, the 
brooder in each pen unit should be turned on and thoroughly tested 
to be certain the electric units are in working order and that tem- 
peratures can be controlled. 


At this time a piece of Homosote board, cut to the exact inside 
measurement of the brooder, should be furnished as a brooder floor. 
A thin layer of white pine shavings is placed on this floor before 
the chicks are placed therein. Do not use peat moss. This brooder 
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floor must be kept thoroughly clean, as strict sanitation is the prime 
rule for success with game bird propagation. 


Starting the Chicks 


Fifty day-old chicks are placed in the brooder compartment of 
one unit at a temperature of ninety-eight to one hundred degrees 
and should not be fed until the morning following the day of receipt. 


The removable veneer guard boards are kept closed, (in the first 
notch) as shown in the working drawing, in order to keep the 
chicks in the brooder until they become used to their new home. 


On the second day the guard boards may be removed to the sec- 
ond notch and from the third to seventh day the chicks are 
allowed the entire inside run. 


On the seventh day, in warm, dry weather, chicks are allowed 
to run and feed outside in the sun porch compartment (Section 
“B”). Food and water is then placed under the feeding shelter 
in the far end of the pen (Section “C”). 


Feeding 


Chicks are started on any first grade poultry mash of high 
protein content together with very generous feedings of finely 
chopped lettuce and carrot. Plentiful and continuous feeding of 
green feed is absolutely essential for success with the Sports- 
man’s pen. 


Chapin’s Start-All Kernels may be substituted for the mash 
with excellent results, but whether mash or kernels are fed 
the chicks must be supplied with a quantity of fine grit and 
charcoal, available to them at all times. Fresh water should be 
provided and containers are filled from twice to four times 
daily. Mash is kept continuously before the birds. 


First Week 


Shallow, flat pans about six inches by ten inches and one- 
half inch deep should be used for feeding mash or kernels. 
Water is best given in small glass tumblers inverted on an iced 
tea coaster. These are put in through the lift door located in 
the top of the brooder. Water must never be given in con- 
tainers large enough for the chicks to fall into and drown. 

Reduce your temperature two degrees by the sixth day and 
close the birds in each night by placing the veneer guard boards 
in the second notch. Lettuce and carrot, chopped very fine, 
should be generously fed on flat pans. Carrot must be grated. 


Second Week 


If the weather is normal the chicks are now permitted out 
in the sun porch compartment during the day, but must be 
closed in the brooder with guard boards placed in the second 
notch, during the night. Keep close check on brooder tem- 
peratures, lowering same another two degrees by the sixth 
day of this second week. 

Keep several leaves of fresh lettuce (green leaves are best) 
in the two spring mouse traps, which are located on the side 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Blueprints of this plan may be obtained from the 
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COMMENTS FROM THE PRESS 


WHAT'S ALL THIS FUSS OVER ANTLERLESS DEER SEASON? 


OUTDOORS' WRITER FEELS OPPOSITION IS NOT SINCERE—REASONS AND FIGURES TO VERIFY IT 
By JOHN G. MOCK, “ALL OUTDOORS” Editor, Pittsburgh Press 


‘he dear, dear deer .. . what a fuss they 
are creating among the ranks of the hunters. 

Had the whitetails only adopted the habits 
of the Chinese water deer and the musk deer, 
among which both sexes dispense entirely 
with the annual process of developing a set 
of antlers, or those of the reindeer, whose 
both sexes adorn themselves with the crown- 
ing glory of a rack .. . what a position cer- 
tain of the fellows would find themselves, 
with no opposition to offer as the seasons are 
established. 

It does seem rather strange and far-fetched 

. all this opposition to the proposed re- 
moval of surplus antlerless deer. What makes 
it appear all the more strange and almost 
fantastic is the fact that the very same fel- 
low who is now opposing the present ruling 
is the very fellow who will venture afield and 
blaze away at the first bear, rabbit, hare, 
raccoon, wild turkey, squirrel, ruffed grouse, 
quail, woodcock or any other game animal 
or bird, with one exception, without a single 
pang in his heart or thought in his mind re- 
garding the sex of the quarry he may be 
killing. 

If all of these various species of game ani- 
mals and birds, with exception to the deer 
and ringneck pheasant, should be taken re- 
gardless of their sex, simply because nature 
failed to provide some means of distinguish- 
ing one sex from another, is it not rather 
inconsistent then to apply or demand exemp- 
tion for certain other species of wildlife sim- 
ply because the distinguishing sex character- 
istics are present? 


About Other Game 


Is not the grouse, for instance, that is as 
much in need of, and as well entitled to, the 
protection as that given to the ringneck 
pheasant, which is far more abundant than 
the grouse? By the same token should not 
the female bear be protected as is the female 
deer? The black bear of Pennsylvania is a 
much more sought for and much more highly 
prized trophy than the deer. Yet the squeeze 
on the trigger is never halted, once a bear 
appears within reach of the rifle. The hunter 
is not the least concerned with the sex of 
the animal. His only hope is that his aim is 
true and that his bullet may strike a vital 
spot. Merely because Mother Nature had 
some reason for not providing a means of 
identifying mamma bear his conscience is re- 
lieved; he has no regrets; experiences no 
uneasiness. The fact that the bear may be in 
cub is no less important than the doe being 
in fawn. 

Yet the stand taken by those in opposition 
is the equivalent of ignoring a deficient and 
more desirable species, in the instance of the 
bear, while recognizing an abundant and less 
prized species. Why? Rest assured it is not 
because the buck may be distinguished from 
the doe, nor to protect the doe. In our hum- 
ble opinion they compare rather favorably 
with the fellow who, scanning the bill of 
fare, ordered “Whale.” When the waitress 
advised him that no such item was to be had 


he replied, “Oh, all right, then give me that 
chicken dinner. I know it’s Friday, but good- 
ness knows, my intentions were right.” 

The opposition is all the more groundless 
when the grandest American game bird is 
brought into the picture—the wild turkey. 
Mother Nature made the gobbler readily dis- 
tinguishable by his long “beard.” Yet when 
an effort was made to establish a “gobbler” 
season—which would have protected the hen 
—the move was opposed. Many of the hunt- 
ers, in that instance, took a step directly op- 
posite the one now being taken. Yet in the 
number bagged, annually, the wild turkey 
is at the bottom of the list and in need of 
protection more so than any other species. 


How Sincere Is It? 


It is these extremes which cause one to 
wonder how sincere this group of hunters 
really is ... and whether or not there is not, 
as a rule, some other reason behind their 
opposition. 

In the present controversy there is no 
question but that much of it is advanced 
under the guise of conservation, whereas the 
real reason is the $2.00 special fee applying 
to the antlerless deer season. This contention 
is easily verified by the fact that preceding 
seasons, when antlerless deer were legal prey, 
and when no special fee was required, oppo- 
sition was unknown and unheard of except 
in extremely rare instances. 

Let it be understood that the writer is not 
advocating the promiscuous shooting, an- 
nually, of both sexes of deer simply because 
it is done so in regards to practically all other 
species. Far from it. The fact that Mother 
Nature provided a means of distinguishing 
one sex from another is an advantage in the 
interest of safety and this, by all means, 
should be put above all other objectives. But, 
as long as there is a continuance of the pres- 
ent system... that of establishing an annual 
buck season and only periodically reducing 
the excess doe population . .. there will al- 
ways be present the problem and the re- 
sultant controversy, especially if the reduc- 
tion is performed under a special antlerless 
deer permit. 

What is the solution? In our opinion the 
answer is given in two words... alternate 
seasons. We can almost hear the snorts of 
consternation . . . like those of an alarmed 
doe calling her fawn to her side when curi- 
osity causes it to advance and investigate the 
stranger plodding through the woods. Ab- 
surd .. . preposterous. That Dutchman’s 
gone nuts altogether. But wait. Let’s look at 
the record. 

From 1923, when the first open season was 
declared on antlerless deer until the close of 
the deer season last year the kill of bucks 
amounted to 217,956, while the kill of antler- 
less deer amounted to 150,245. And had it not 
been for several factors responsible for the 
taking of only 33,352 antlerless deer through 
the 140,472 licenses issued in the earlier years, 
when the necessity for the reduction of the 
excess first became apparent, the differential 


between the two sexes would be very small 
indeed. But even with the foregoing figures, 
the 13 years in which bucks were taken the 
annual season average has been 16,766, 
whereas that of the antlerless deer, during 
the seven seasons in which they were taken, 
is 18,766. 
Some Figures 

Supposing for the moment that the sea- 
sons had been alternated, when the prepon- 
derance of does first became evident. Would 
it have been necessary for such kills as 70,225 
antlerless deer in 1931; 46,668 during 1935 
and 25,097 in 1928? Perhaps the kill of 2,960 
illegal antlerless deer during the several sea- 
sons prior to 1930, not to mention the thou- 
sands killed during the year following, may 
never have occurred. 

Neither may there have been a need for 
the farmers to kill 10,485 deer . . . of which 
there is a record, between 1925 and 1935, 
under the act passed in 1925 giving the farm- 
ers protection. An alternate season may have 
discouraged the influx of “new” hunters to 
the ranks of deer hunters, the antlerless deer 
seasons having been conducive to drawing a 
vast number of additional hunters into the 
big woods because of the ease in which the 
practically tame does were taken. Most im- 
portant of all, it might have prevented trage- 
dies to 172 men who went to a premature 
death during the hunting seasons of ’28, ’31 
and ’35. 

No doubt, the two most important fea- 
tures of an alternate season would be that 
of having both sexes gun-shy, instead of a 
constantly depleted sex and another which 
will practically eat out your hand. The other, 
and one which is of inestimable value to the 
future of the deer herd . .. an additional 
breeding season from the matured bucks, the 
lack of which can be charged directly to the 
deplorable condition of the herd in general. 


Here’s an Answer 


To the “alarmists” who would fear for the 
future of the deer under an alternate season 
plan we have this to say: If practically all 
other species of game animals and birds can 
be taken annually, regardless of sex, then 
why shouldn’t the same apply to deer? How- 
ever, under an alternate season each sex 
would enjoy a full year’s grace, which is de- 
nied the others. Another important point to 
remember is this: While the other species of 
game animals and birds, both sexes, must 
not only face the hunter with his dog and 
firearm, they must contend with the preda- 
tors and vermin which hunt them 365 days 
of the year. The natural enemies of the deer 
have long since been destroyed . . . dogs are 
prohibited. Two weeks of the 52 in a year 
the deer must pit its wits against that of its 
lone enemy—man, armed with a firearm dis- 
charging a single bullet. What a break for 
the deer, compared to that of the other furred 
and feathered denizens of the wild who must 
face a scatter-gun firing pellets in every di- 
rection, any one of which may prove fatal; 

(Continued on page 25) 
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PRACTICAL MANAGEMENT OF 
QUAIL ON THE NORTHERN 


Southern Pennsylvania lies in the northern “shooting range” of 
the bobwhite quail. The species is, of course, found in certain 
of the northern sections of the Commonwealth, as well as in other 
states which lie wholly or in part to the north of the Keystone 
State, but in those regions the birds only rarely have been known 
even locally to have reached the population densities common 
throughout the “shooting range” of the southeastern United 
States, where they are one of the principal game species. 

Pioneer game research carried out a few years ago in Georgia 
(Stoddard, 1931) brought to light vast amounts of invaluable in- 
formation about the bobwhite on its southern range. More re- 
cently, somewhat similar studies of not so great detail have been 
made of the quail on its northern range (Leopold, 1931; Erring- 
ton and Hamerstrom, 1936). Work of this type has pointed out 
to those entrusted with the management of the wildlife species 
in the various states the range requirements of the quail, as well 
as the factors controlling its abundance. It has not, however, 
demonstrated any particularly effective means of practical quail 
management which can be economically applied on a relatively 
large scale by conservation officials and interested sportsmen 
throughout the northern limits of the quail “shooting range” here- 
tofore mentioned. This the writer will attempt to do in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs. 

During the past two decades, Pennsylvania has afforded its quail 
population legal protection of the highest proficiency. Illegal 
shooting has been reduced to a minimum, while the open seasons 
have been of limited extent and the daily and seasonal bag limits 
have been relatively low. Under this protection, the quail popu- 
lation has fluctuated from year to year. The extent of fluctuation 
can best be seen through a study of the graph presented in 
Figure I., which shows the total annual quail kill reported through- 
out the State each year. That figure, due to the concentration 
of gunners and_ restricted length of the various open seasons, 
probably gives a direct and fairly accurate indicator of the rela- 
tive density of the quail population throughout the years. 

It is a well known fact that since the elimination of market 
hunting, major fluctuations in the quail population density of the 
State have been controlled not by the kill of the hunters, nor by 
the effects of restocking programs, but by climatic conditions over 
which man has no control. 

Weather conditions affect the quail population during two major 
periods, the breeding season and the winter. It has been demon- 
strated that, contrary to popular belief, those breeding seasons 
wherein the precipitation is above the mean tend toward the pro- 
duction of quail crops which are above the average abundance, 
while conversely, breeding seasons of less than average rainfall 
tend to produce quail crops of less than average size (Gerstell, 
1935). That heavy winter kills are often suffered by quail is a fact 
well known. Thus, climatic conditions tend to control the density 
of the quail population throughout the northern “shooting range” 
roughly as follows: 

A winter of extreme severity, such as that of 1917-18 or 1935-36, 
completely wipes out the quail in various localized sections of the 
northern range and reduces it to a very low point throughout the 
remainder of that range. The losses suffered during such a winter 
are of a number of different types. Some of the birds apparently 
“freeze” to death even though they have an abundance of food 
readily available and sometimes even in the digestive tract. Losses 
of this sort have been actually noted in the field (Leopold, 1937) 
and they also have been demonstrated in the laboratory (Long, 
1935). Other birds are frequently prevented from obtaining suf- 
ficient food, largely due to crusted snow conditions, and so perish 
from starvation and low temperatures. Still others are covered over 
by drifting snow, eventually becoming imprisoned therein and so 
dying. Also, a number of individuals, at a low physical ebb result- 
ing from low temperatures and a shortage of food, fall prey to 
various predators. 


By RICHARD GERSTELL 


Cut down by an extremely severe winter, the population tends 
thereafter to build up again. The rate of climb varies from year 
to year largely due to climatic conditions during the breeding geg. 
son as heretofore discussed. The general tendency toward increage 
continues until the advent of another winter of extreme severity 
whereafter the process is repeated. 


Other factors, such as shooting, changing food and cover con. 
ditions and the like, do, of course, affect the quail population op 
the northern range, but it appears that such factors act usually 
only in comparatively small, localized areas. The one notable 
Pennsylvania exception occurs on the exceedingly fertile and jin. 
tensively farmed agricultural areas of the southeastern counties, 
where “clean farming” is a generalized practice. In those sections, 
the carrying capacity of the quail range has been appreciably re. 
duced and even during periods of relative abundance, the bobwhites 
are not so numerous as in other areas where cover and food are 
more abundant. 


Because of the ever-increasing popularity of quail shooting, the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission has, during the past three decades, 
spent a large sum of money for the management of the bobwhite 
within the Commonwealth. The system has been concerned chiefly 
with three major practices: legal protection, large scale winter 
feeding activities and a relatively heavy restocking program. 


Without doubt, the first of the three phases above mentioned 
has been of greatest value in the State’s quail management pro- 
gram. Certainly the elimination of market hunting and careful 
regulation of the open seasons and bag limits, particularly during 
those years immediately following heavy winter kills, has meant 
much to the preservation and increase of our quail. At the same 
time, its cost has been low because it represents but a compara- 
tively small item in the Commission’s general law enforcement 
activities. 


During all except the very mild winters, the feeding activities 
of private individuals and Commission officials have undoubtedly 
enabled many quail to “pull through” the winter when otherwise 
they would have perished. ‘This plan of management has, how- 
ever, certain mechanical defects. During the most severe winters 
particularly, it is impossible, because of traveling conditions, lack 
of manpower and other facts, to gain access to and feed over any- 
thing but a small portion of the total quail range. Also, as al- 
ready pointed out, winter quail losses do not result solely from the 
lack of food. In addition, the fact must not be overlooked that it is 
inadvisable to build up any game population to a point where it 
must depend to any appreciable extent on artificial winter feeding 
because in time its size will exceed the facilities for winter feeding, 
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and any species forced to depend on artificial food supply 
sources is quite likely to lose certain of those very character- 
istics which make it a desirable game animal. 

Though admittedly most popular with a very large per- 
centage of the hunters, Pennsylvania’s restocking program has 
for the money spent probably been the least effective of the 
Commission’s quail management practices. The proof of this 
statement lies in the fact that in-1936 and 1937, after a twenty- 
year period wherein restocking was stressed above all other 
management techniques, the quail population, as a result of 
one winter of extreme severity, reached one of the lowest 
points in its known history. 


The cause of the ineffectiveness of the quail stocking program 
lies not in the fact that many of the plantings have met with fail- 
ure, but in the fact that no restocking program can ever offset to 
any appreciable extent the heavy losses bound to be suffered by 
birds in the wild state during each of those winters of extreme 
severity which are periodically known to occur. Also, in all fair- 
ness it must be stated that in the great majority of cases where 
the stocking of quail has met with failure, the cause lay not so 
much in the general principle itself, but in the quality of stock 
available for release and in the seasons of the year wherein it was 
necessary to make the plantings. 


The foregoing statements should not be taken as an implication 
that the Commission’s quail restocking activities have met only 
with failure, because such definitely is not the case. It is a known 
fact that certain of the plantings have proven practically 100 per 
cent successful, while others have turned out to be complete fail- 
ures. The significant point is that the percentages of success and 
failure have never been accurately determined. 


Little is known of the early history of the stocking of quail 
within the State. Private individuals are reported to have made 
small plantings in various sections of the Commonwealth during 
the early years of the twentieth century (Kalbfus, 1905). The first 
record of any stocking by the Game Commission appears in the 
Annual Report for the Year 1906 which says, “............ we imported 
from Alabama at a cost of $9.00 per dozen (six cocks and six 
hens) 3,700 quail last spring. The birds are reported to have done 
exceedingly well throughout the State ............ ” Certainly, the re- 
lease of live-trapped quail from Alabama in Pennsylvania during 
the spring of the year could be expected to produce favorable re- 
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sults. Such practice was, however, only short lived because just 
about the time it was first undertaken, those states which of ne- 
cessity had to be relied upon as supply sources were in the proc- 
esses of enacting legislation, similar to that already then in force 
in Pennsylvania, which would prohibit the exportation of their 
native raised game to other states for restocking purposes. This 
exactly parallels the rabbit situation with which the Commission 
is now faced and which the recently announced rabbit program is 
designed to offset. 


In 1915, following the elimination of the possibility of obtaining 
quail from other States in the Union, the Commission undertook a 
plan which eventually saw the importation and release of many 
thousands of Mexican bobwhite quail, a subspecies closely allied 
to our native quail. At first, these birds were shipped by boat from 
Mexico to New York City and were then relayed by railway ex- 
press to the points of release. Later they came direct by rail from 
Mexico to Pennsylvania. In some few isolated instances the Mexi- 
can birds are known to have bred shortly after release and to have 
thrived fairly well during the first two or three years after being 
turned out. In other cases they are reported to have crossed with 
some native birds, thus producing offspring with characteristic 
hybrid vigor, but these individuals also “petered out” after a pe- 
riod of several years. By and large, the release of Mexican quail 
met only with failure. The reasons for this are not known, but in 
the absence of a better explanation, it may be tentatively concluded 
that naturally a bird of different range requirements, they were 
for one or more physiological reasons unable to thrive under Penn- 
sylvania conditions. 


Some few years after the last Mexican importations were made, 
the Commission undertook the release of Virginia bobwhites arti- 
ficially propagated. The State’s first quail farm, employing me- 
chanical incubators and brooders, was established as a unit of the 
Fisher State Game Farm in 1932. From that date up to and in- 
cluding October, 1937, a total of slightly over 40,700 = was 
propagated at and released from the farm. 


It has, unfortunately, been impossible to measure at all accu- 
rately the results obtained from the release of the artificially reared 
quail. It is hoped, however, that a detailed check of this may soon 
be forthcoming as the Commission in 1936 adopted a policy of 
banding all birds released for restocking purposes and a careful 
record of the band returns, combined with a detailed field study, 
should over a period of a few years provide the answer to the 
question. 


In the absence of definite facts and figures, it is possible merely 
to make certain deductions based purely on logic and known facts 
of a similar nature. Along this line, it appears safe to conclude 
that the artificial restocking program has not produced the fa- 
vorable results many persons attribute to it. First of all, it is 
known that 55 per cent of the birds in question were released 
prior to the winter of 1935-36. Obviously, even if they had lived and 
reproduced up to that time, the great percentage of them and their 
offspring were killed by that severe winter. 

Secondly, of the 40,700 birds released from the State Game Farm 


(Continued on page 28) 











In connection with Mr. 


Editor’s Note: 
Haverstick’s article it is well to call atten- 
tion to Section 504 of the New Game Code 
which states: 


“Tt is lawful, with the written approval 
of the commission, or one of its regular 
salaried field officers, to trap quail of any 
kind and ringneck pheasants, from the first 
day of December to the first day of April 
next following, for the purpose of keeping 
them alive during the winter, or for the 
purpose of separating a covey to increase 
the chances of propagation, but for no other 
purpose whatever. Every person so trap- 
ping game birds shall attach his name and 
address, in plain English, to all traps so used, 
and shall report the number of species there- 
of so trapped to the district game protector, 
or to the commission, at the end of each 
month. 


“Tt is unlawful for any person to trap 
quail or pheasants for the purposes stipu- 
lated in this section without the written 
approval herein required, or to transport 
from one locality to another locality in this 
State any such quail or pheasant, except 
by written permission of the director. All 
birds thus taken shall be liberated in the 
spring as soon as the weather will permit.” 


HE writer knows of no better way to 
save quail during severe winters than 
by trapping them when the first snow ar- 
rives and housing them in strictly sani- 
tary quarters until Spring. In addition to 
saving whole coveys with an extremely 
low mortality rate, it is possible greatly to 
increase the former number of birds by re- 
leasing them in pairs of CROSS-MATES. 
In trapping quail the first step is to bait 
the birds for a few days with a good grade 
of scratch feed mixed with 10% fine or 
medium grit. Grit is absolutely imperative 
in the diet of a quail because without it 
they will die. After baiting for a few days 
at a given spot, usually at a feeding sta- 
tion, I place a Game Commission Quail Trap, 
as shown in the accompanying illustration, 
with food in the center. A funnel-shaped 
opening forms the only entrance to the de- 
sired food and after one or two birds enter 
the trap it is not long until the entire covey 
is captured. 


The utmost care is required in trapping 
quail, but the interesting nature of the work 
and the rewards obtained more than make 
up for the extreme pains taken. Before the 
birds enter the trap, several trips every hour 
or so must be made to prevent vermin from 
destroying the trapped birds. The trapped 
birds are then removed from a door located 
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TRAPPING QUAIL 
FOR SPRING 
RELEASE 


By J. M. HAVERSTICK 


in the top center of the trap. A good idea 
is to immediately band each cock with an 
aluminum band bearing a serial number be- 
fore placing in the carrying crate. 

I like a quail carrying crate such as pic- 
tured, made of canvas, with a partition 
through the center; one side being for cocks 
and one side for hens. This is a desirable 
feature in case the cocks are not banded 
immediately upon removal from the trap 
into the crate. Both ends of the crate are 
screened to provide proper ventilation in 
transit to the housing quarters. Thought 
should also be given to the type of housing 
quarters used so that the birds can be re- 
moved with ease at the proper time. Proper 
ventilation is necessary during their tem- 
porary confinement as well as good food, 


‘fresh water, coarse sand or medium grit. 


Apples and green food should also be fed 
along with the scratch feed. Moisture is 
obtained from the apples in the event the 
water freezes in the receptacle as some- 
times happens. The sun should be per- 
mitted to shine through open windows. Glass 
should be covered with burlap as well as 
the window openings unless they are 
screened. Even when the window openings 
are screened, when sunshine is not being 
utilized, I like the burlap shades, as the 
birds will not hurt themselves when they 
fly against it. A record of the banded birds 
should be kept prior to releasing in the 
winter holding pen. 

Several sportsmen’s associations have co- 
operated in this worthy conservation work 
in Lancaster County, with splendid results. 
They followed instructions perfectly with the 
result that our combined mortality rate was 
less than 1%. Several Deputies in this 
county have also done admirable work along 
these lines. By cooperating we traded male 


partridges with each other with the result 
that new blood was introduced all around. 
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It may be interesting to know we were able 
to trace an entirely new covey of quail at 
each liberation point. I am getting ahead of 
my story, but I know it will also be in. 
teresting to know that the following open 
season we had reports on two of these band- 
ed quail being shot within 150 yards and 
200 yards from where these birds had preyj- 
ously been released the preceding spring. 

The matter of liberating pairs of cross- 
mated quail is extremely important. The 
birds must be permitted to WALK OUT of 
the crate or receptacle. Personally, I like 
an ordinary shoe box for this work. The 
birds should be paired in the housing quar- 
ters when you are ready to liberate them, 
one pair to a shoe box, making note of the 
band numbers at the time on top of the box. 
Holes should be punched in or narrow slots 
cut in each side to provide ventilation while 
in transit. An ordinary piece of twine is 
used to keep the lid on the box while the 
quail are being moved. 


We are now ready to liberate one pair, 
after selecting a brushy place near water. 
A site of this kind is necessary if you want 
the birds to breed in the vicinity where 
stocked. First the string is cut from around 
the box; then by keeping one hand over the 
one end, either gently tear off or turn it 
under so that the pair of quail can walk out 
at their leisure. 

Keep the hand over this opening until the 
birds stop fluttering within, at the same time 
keeping the lid intact with the other hand. 
If you are liberating several pairs of birds, 
time may not permit you to watch each pair 
walk out as sometimes it requires three-quar- 
ters of an hour or more. 


The birds should not see you when they 
walk out, as they become frightened and 
separated, which is to be guarded against. 
If vermin should happen along and attempt 
to enter the open end of the box, after you 
leave, the least fluttering of the birds will 
send the loose-fitting shoe box lid off and 
the birds will escape. 


This article is dedicated to an old ex- 
perienced and venerable Lancaster sports- 
man who has had many years’ experience in 
feeding, trapping, propagating and hunting 
quail, viz., Mr. Gust Lutz. Any success I 
may have had in the trapping and increasing 
of quail in this county may be attributed to 
him. Many Field Officers of the Game Com- 
mission will no doubt remember him and 
his discourse on bird-trapping at the Mt. 
Gretna State Conference in the summer 
of 1930. 
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TRAPS 
AND 
TRAPPING 


By H. L. PLASTERER 


Editor’s Note. Rules and regulations governing the season, as 
well as more detailed information regarding trapping methods, 
may be secured at the office of the Commission. 


HE last trapping season in Pennsylvania was the most suc- 

cessful one in many years. Fur-bearing animals were 
plentiful, and weather conditions were such that the trappers were 
able to operate during the entire season. 

The trappers derived their greatest revenue from the muskrat 
and the skunk. The sale of the pelts of these two species alone 
netted over one million dollars. This amount is approximately 
one-half the total revenue realized from pelts of all species of fur- 
bearers taken during the 1936-37 season. We cannot help but won- 
der just what the actual value of these pelts would have been had 
they all been properly handled. Our experience in handling pelts 
which are forwarded to the Commission in claim for bounty, con- 
vinces us that proper care is not exercised in the treatment of 
raw fur, and we believe that the loss resulting from this lack of 
care is great. 

In view of this fact, the purpose of this article is to acquaint 
the trapper with the best methods of taking fur-bearers, to make 
it possible for him to obtain the best commercial benefits, and to 
make the 1937-38 trapping season even more successful than the 
commendable season of 1936-37. 

Caution should be taken in removing the pelt, uniform stretch- 
ers should be used, and the pelt should be dried or cured in a cool, 
dry place. These are three rules which the trapper should observe 
if he hopes to receive the best market value for his furs. We 
would suggest, in case you are in doubt as to the best methods of 
caring for your pelts, that you contact your local fur dealer who 
will be able to advise you. 

Care of Traps 

The trapper should familiarize himself with the habits of the 
animals he expects to trap. After this he should secure a good 
grade of trap, one that will be sure to hold the animal when caught. 
as a wary old fox seldom gets his toes pinched twice. Do not use 
cheap or weakened traps! 

Traps and chains for all fox sets, with the exception of the water 
set, should be boiled for at least two hours in butternut (white 
walnut) bark and water, about two parts water to one of bark. 
Leave the traps in the liquid until the water cools, after which they 
may be taken out and hung up until ready for use. If butternut 
is not available, use soft maple bark instead. The bark should be 
taken from the limbs rather than from the trunk of the tree, so 
that the tree will not be destroyed. 

This method of boiling traps will give them a blue-black color, 
and will remove all rust, or any human or animal scent that may be 
on them. If, after six or eight weeks of trapping, the traps become 
rusty or have been handled frequently, repeat the boiling process. 

In making a fox or wildcat set it is not a good plan to stake the 
trap down or fasten it to a stationary object, for by doing so the 
fox or cat may be lost. When the animal steps into a trap it will 
immediately make a large jump, and if the trap jaws are not prop- 
erly set on the animal’s leg, it may pull itself free. By using the 
grapple hook or clog, the animal will be free in making the jump, 





The box set can be made anywhere without endangering the lives 
of small birds and animais 


and by the time the grapple or clog fastens itself to a bush or root, 
the trap jaws will have set on the animal’s leg, holding it securely. 

Another advantage in using the clog or grapple is that the animal 
will leave the set and be fast somewhere nearby, not destroying 
the set, and the trap may be reset at the same place. When the 
grapple hook is used, it may be placed underneath the trap and is 
more easily concealed than the clog. When a clog is used, a 
trench must be cut into the ground to hide the chain and clog. 
The clog should be a dead stick or limb from two to three feet in 
length, and just large enough so that the ring on the trap chain 
will go over it. The ring of the chain should be fastened to the 
center of the stick. The clog must be concealed under leaves or 
grass, or whatever covering may be on the ground. 

Water Sets For Foxes 


Select a spring that will not freeze over during cold weather. 
the water of which is about on a level with the immediate sur- 
roundings. For early trapping, a stream will answer the same pur- 
pose. About six or seven inches from the shore, place a trap on a 
rock or other solid substance, so that the pan will be on a level 
or slightly under the surface of the water. Cover all the trap 
and chain, with the exception of the pan, with dead leaves or grass 
taken from the bottom of the spring. On the pan of the trap place 
a piece of moss just large enough to cover the pan. The moss 
should be above the water level so as to have the appearance of a 
dry place to step while securing the bait. 

Then place a moss-covered rock about seven inches from the 
trap on which to put the bait. The fox, in trying to secure the 
bait, will step on the moss-covered pan of the trap, thinking it to 
be a stone. The distance from the bank to the trap, or from the 
trap to the bait should not be too far, or the fox will not try to 
secure the bait. 

In approaching the place to make a set of this kind, the trapper 
should travel in the water and should remain in the water while 
making the set. The moss and rocks should be secured some 
distance from the spring so as not to disturb the banks of the 
spring where the set is made. 

From one to three traps may be used on each set. The traps 
should be set reasonably hard, so that the fox will have to put his 
weight on the pan before the trap will spring. The trap should 
be set with the jaws parallel with the line the fox will travel in 
approaching the bait. This set is good for both red and gray 
foxes. 

Dirt Sets For Foxes 

The fox will often travel old roads and trails through the woods, 
and in localities where this occurs, trappers can make use of the 
knowledge by making several dirt sets in the following way: 

Locate an old stump or log close alongside the trail to make 
your set, as it is at such places that mice abound. Dig a small 
hole about six inches deep beside the log or stump, place a small 
amount of bait in the bottom of the hole. Dig a hollow about ten 
inches in front of the bait hole to set the trap, which can be cov- 


(Continued on page 26) 
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CONSERVATION 
OF 
HUMAN LIFE 
AFIELD 


By H. HURN DILLER 


UCH has been said and written about safety on the high- 

way, in the home, in school, in industry and in the com- 
munity in general. All well regulated industries, schools and boats 
carrying large crews and passenger lists have regular compulsory 
fire-drills. Thousands of legislative bills are being passed annually 
regulating traffic with the object in mind of reducing the number 
of accidents and making the highways and streets safe for motor- 
ists and pedestrians. An equally large number of bills are passed 
regulating the condition of machinery and equipment in industry 
with the same end in mind. Yet these same men whose lives are 
being protected on the highway and in industry by legislative bills 
are annually hunting in the fields and mountains, exposing them- 
selves to great dangers that cannot be eliminated by legislation. 

In 1934 the number of persons killed in the United States by 
firearms totaied 3,023, and in 1935, 2,854. According to a statement 
made by the American Red Cross, these were not all hunting acci- 
dents but probably about 2,000 of this number were responsible to 
that cause. Nearly half these deaths occurred in the four months 
of hunting season, October to January. 

After reading these astounding figures, it is high time for the 
sportsmen of Pennsylvania and the United States at large to organ- 
ize a concentrated drive and materially aid in reducing this acci- 
dent toll 

Besides those killed there are probably thousands of accidents 
which result in temporary or permanent disability that never reach 
the files of the Bureau of Vital Statistics but cause an unlimited 
amount of misery, pain, discomfort and expense. 

In order to reduce this accident toll it will be necessary for the 
sportsman to develop a feeling of responsibility within himself and 
so display this feeling that it will radiate about him and influence 
his associates. He should preach his mission of safety and display 
safe principles and practices in his own hunting which will reflect 
themselves on his fellow associates. 


SAFE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES 


These are simple. Just a lot of good common sense but here they 
are for the sake of emphasis: 


THE FIREARM: 


In the Field: 


(1) When picking up a gun, ascertain whether it is loaded or 
not. 

(2) Dragging a gun through a wire fence is likely to move 
the trigger. 

(3) Limbs of trees, brush and weeds have been known to 
move the trigger. 

(4) Don’t use gun to club game out of brush. 

(5) Don’t carry cocked gun and don’t jump on brush pile 
with gun in hand. 

(6) Always carry gun with muzzle pointed to ground. 

(7) Don’t shoot a moving object until you see what it is and 
until you ascertain nothing is directly in front of or be- 
hind the game. 

(8) Wear red on your cap and coat. 

(9) Don’t let the gun muzzle clog with snow or mud. 

(10) Don’t hunt with foolish hunters. Have no “Horse Play.” 
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(11) Never climb fence with gun in your hand. 

(12) Never jump a run of water, a tree or other obstacle with 
a gun in your hand. 

(13) Before leaving the hunt, unload the gun, break it and 
leave the chamber open. 


In the Home: 


(1) Be sure gun is unloaded, keep it stored with chamber 
open and stored where children or other members of the 
household can’t get it. A locked case is preferred. 

(2) Cleaning firearms about the home is dangerous. 

(3) Teach children the danger of the gun as well as the 
proper use of it and teach them not to threaten others 
with toy guns in play. 


In Transportation: 


(1) Be sure gun is unloaded and chamber open. 

(2) Pulling a gun carelessly out of an automobile may shoot 
someone. 

(3) Carry guns with nose on the floor of the automobile 
using a blanket, coat, etc. for it to rest upon. 


In General: 


(1) Treat every firearm with respect for its potential dead- 
liness. 

(2) Learn the proper technique for carrying, cleaning, and 
firing every type of weapon you use. 

(3) Do not trust to memory or information given you by 
someone else, ascertain upon picking the gun up whether 
or not it is loaded. 

(4) Remember: In the state of Pennsylvania you are required 
to have a permit to carry a pistol. If you have no per- 
mit, you have no business carrying a pistol. 


THE HUNTING KNIFE: 

(1) Remember: A knife with a blade not longer than four 
inches is allowed in the state of Pennsylvania. A longer 
blade may get you into trouble. 

(2) A knife whose blade you can conceal in the handle is pre- 
ferred to the knife with a stationary blade. 

(3) A knife with a stationary blade should never be carried 
any other way except in a holster. 

(4) Never walk, run or joke with a knife in your hand. 

(5) Always cut away from yourself, never toward yourself, 
and you'll never cut yourself. 

(6) Remember that a sharp knife is less dangerous than a 
dull one. A dull one will likely slip when attempting to 
cut. 


THE CAMP-FIRE: 


(1) Always scrape the ground bare under and around your 
fire, leaving no possibilities for your fire to creep. 
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(2) Extinguish fire by throwing water or earth on it before 
leaving it. 

(3) Never smoke in the woods. 

(4) Report any conflagrations to the nearest firewarden, CCC 
Camp, fish or game warden, volunteer firemens’ Organ- 
ization, etc. immediately upon discovery. Don’t forget to 
give complete directions as to where the fire can be found 
when reporting same. 

(5) Remember: fire destroys game, giving you less hunting. 


A Pennsylvania hunter’s motto should be: 
SAFETY FIRST — SAFETY LAST — SAFETY ALWAYS — 
Safety pays big dividends. 

Let’s make these words a Pennsylvania Hunter’s pass-word of 
the forest. 


THE FIRST AID PROGRAM 


Every hunter is a potential accident case. He has left his natural 
habitat, has come into strange lands and he exposes himself in so 
doing to much danger. He travels over rough land which might 
mean a fall resulting in a fractured bone. His firearm and other’s 
firearms are potential enemies which might mean a sudden dis- 
charge resulting in a dangerous gunshot wound. He exposes him- 
self to severe weather which might result in frostbite, colds, pneu- 
monia, etc. And he exposes himself to a great many other dangers 
which might result in loss of life or limb, if not that serious, in loss 
of time and the expenditure of huge sums of money to treat blood 
poison, tetanus, infection and other serious ailments. 


Each and every hunter should be prepared to render first aid 
to the injured. Your local Red Cross chapter regularly conducts 
classes in the study of first aid and the hunter should enroll in 
one of these. Information concerning the courses can be obtained 
by calling on or addressing a letter to the secretary of your local 
Red Cross chapter. The courses are taught by a local doctor or 
a lay-instructor who has passed a strenuous course preparatory to 
receiving his instructor’s certification by the National American 
Red Cross. 


For those who have not pursued a course in first-aid and for 
those who wish to brush up on the subject we will discuss very 
briefly some points that the hunter should know. It is impossible 
in the limited space to discuss every accident that a hunter might 
meet with but we will attempt a rather comprehensive discussion 
with the hope of sufficiently interesting our reader that he might 
continue his study by entering one of the Red Cross classes. 


Every deer camp, every rod and gun club and every group of 
men who hunt together should have in their midst a man or sev- 
eral men who are thoroughly trained in the subject. Such organiza- 
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tions wishing to conduct a course in first aid for their members 
can be assigned an instructor by expressing their desire to the 
secretary of the local Red Cross chapter. If the local secretary can’t 
be located, address National American Red Cross Headquarters, 
Washington, D. C. and request information. 


THE WOUND: 


The wound is an injury that breaks the skin: a gun shot, a cut, 
a scratch, etc. 

Treatment: Never wash with soap and water. You are likely to 
wash the germs into the wound. If there is dirt on and around the 
wound wash it with a clean sterile cloth saturated with alcohol. 
Wash away from wound, never towards it. Never touch the wound 
or disturb blood clots. Encourage bleeding but not to excess. Bleed- 
ing naturally cleanses the wound. 


Apply iodine, allow iodine to dry, put sterile compress over 
wound and bandage. There are other commercially-known germ 
killers but iodine has been found very successful. 


Never try to remove a bullet or shot from the wound. That is the 
doctor’s business. Always see a doctor, if the wound is serious and 
remember that a punctured wound caused by a nail, gunshot, etc., 
is most serious. A punctured wound seldom bleeds freely. 


Shot or deep stab wounds of the abdomen are always very seri- 
ous and should demand the doctor’s immediate attention. Very 
often internal injuries result. Treatment should be the same as any 
other punctured wound but do not give stimulants, there might be 
internal bleeding and in that case stimulants are harmful as they 
encourage bleeding. Do not probe with an applicator -with iodine 
deeply into the wound. If the intestines are protruding, place pa- 
tient on back with coat or pillow under knee. The protruding 
intestines should be kept wet by applying cloths of warm salt- 
water (one teaspoon of salt to a pint). Continue this treatment until 
doctor arrives. Caution: do not allow intestines to dry. 


SHOCK: 


Shock usually follows a serious accident. Sometimes one witness- 
ing an accident will suffer shock. When in shock, a patient’s face 
is pale, cold perspiration appears, the pulse is rapid and weak, the 
patient is cold and clamy, he is interested in nothing that is going 
on about him, he is sometimes nauseated and his breathing is 
irregular. The first aider should look for all or a combination of 
these symptoms. 

Treatment: Lay the patient down, put covers over and under 
him, apply hot water bottles, hot bricks or stones wrapped in 
clothing to the feet and under the arms and between the legs. Give 
drink of hot water, milk, aromatic spirits of ammonia, coffee or tea; 

‘Continued on page 30) 
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A large buck raised with a light tripod 


HERE he is, two hundred pounds of 

whitetail buck, heavy as lead and slip- 
pery as an eel, stretched out so he seems as 
big as a canoe, and you are all sole alone. 
Worse and more of it, you are in the midst 
of a cedar swamp where great trees tower 
a hundred and fifty feet and the under- 
growth is merely here and there a young 
fir as big round as your leg. The giants 
haven’t a limb ’til you get up high and the 
small trees have nothing to tie to. So what 
are you going to do about it? 

If you want good meat it is absolutely 
necessary to get the critter cleaned and hung 
up just as soon as possible. Hunting may be 
the hardest of labor at times and when the 
quarry lies dead and you gloat over the suc- 
cessful shot, handle and estimate the antlers, 
and think all those crowding thoughts of 
the supreme moment of the chase, don’t 
waste too much time at it, especially if the 
shadows are getting long and daylight is 
fading. You've got to concentrate now on 
the venison, have your deer hanging and 
draining before he is cold, and make camp 
by dark. Lots of deer are shot in the late 
afternoon, and the foregoing pictures a com- 
mon situation. Whether you find yourself in 
just such conditions or out in a burn where 
no tree is bigger than a four-inch birch or 
poplar the question is the same. 

The Maine tripod is the only answer that 
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HANGING 
THEM UP 


By COL. CHARLES A. RANLETT 


The best venison means quick drainage, 


which is not always easy. 





A big deer hung with a low tripodi—but it works. 


I have ever found to solve this problem. 
Accompanying photographs illustrate it so 
that but little explanation is necessary. After 
the viscera is removed, and you have heart 
and liver on the crotched stick ready to tote 
back to camp, place the gambrel stick, and 
not a very long one either, and fasten your 
length of rope to its center, double or triple 
wound so it won’t slip. Take your belt-axe 
and cut small trees long enough to give you 
stout eighteen or twenty-foot poles, and 
leave a projecting crotch, if possible near the 
small end, which may help though it is not 
absolutely necessary. Lay your poles three 
ways, as evenly as the ground permits, small 
ends together at the gambrel-stick, and 
fasten the rope, short, to the tripod-top. This 
may be done firmly in several ways, one of 
the best ending by lifting the stick outside 
and across two of the tripod-poles. The deer 
is raised until hanging clear by pushing in 
the foot of one pole at a time, and a man 
whose strength would be entirely unequal to 
lifting the body will be able to do it. In the 
case of a very heavy deer that is hard to 
start lifting it may be possible to use a 
spring-pole. Bend a sapling, make it fast to 
the tripod-top, and get the aid of its spring 
upward. 

The photo of the buck which is apparently 
bound to one of the tripod-poles is that of 
a very heavy deer which I shot about noon 


one day when hunting alone over in the big 
swamp south of Mud Pond, a couple of 
miles from my guide Leon Potter’s camp on 
Jo Mary Lake, Maine, two years ago. I 
cleaned him and started to make a tripod, 
but, as there were still many hours of day- 
light, decided to go back to camp and get 
assistance. He proved too much for me to 
handle alone unless I worked a lot harder 
than I wished to. Leon, who had been hunt- 
ing with another man, came out with me and 
as difficulties presented themselves at first 
in making the poles hold in the slippery 
earth and moss I climbed a young fir, trim- 
ming it with a hatchet, ’til my weight bent 
it over so we could make the top fast to the 
strongest of the tripod-poles to which the 
body had been lashed. This gave a good lift 
and there was then no trouble pushing the 
other poles in from the sides and lifting the 
deer. Next morning Leon was able to get 
him out with another guide who was then 
available to help. I frankly admit that I am 
through carrying one end of a big deer 
through the ghastly footing of a swamp. Left 
alone I would cut such a critter in two and 
take him out in parts. For certain reasons, 
however, we wanted to get that deer out 
whole. 

Quite a number of years ago I met a man 
in Virginia who habitually carried a light 

(Continued on page 31) 
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OMMY WOOD sat beside Mary on the bench at the skeet 

field, chin on his hands and his pet quail gun sticking over his 
shoulder. His old felt hat was perched back on his head and a 
pocket full of shells caused his jacket to pull down from his 
shoulders. He followed the shooting critically. Since the country 
club had added a skeet layout to its golf course and tennis courts 
Tommy had been standing the old wing shooters on their ears with 
his swing, timing and lead. But this was all Greek to Mary. 


Tommy was, what might be called, a natural shot. As a youngster 
he shot a .22 with the poise and accuracy of a veteran. By the time 
he was eighteen he was a crack shot with a rifle. A few years later 
he acquired an old quail gun and had been shooting with it ever 
since. Tommy wouldn’t know what you were talking about if you 
tried to explain all this to him, he simply had a yen for shooting 
and a gift for timing and accuracy that was beautiful to behold. His 
fame, if it could be called that, was purely local. 


Mary huddled up to Tommy with a shiver. Her neat gray suit 
was too light for a chilly fall evening. She was an efficient little 
business girl who thought the sun rose and set with Tommy, with 
whom she worked at Superior Manufacturing Co., but she thought 
skeet was only a way to waste time and money. No one could say 
that Tommy was lazy, he worked hard selling the Superior line but 
for the life of her Mary couldn’t see rhyme or reason in shooting. 
In addition to that Mary and Tommy were engaged to be married 
but unless Tommy suddenly came through with a big order the 
wedding day was far distant. 


“Mr. Pinchet wants to see you in the morning,” Mary said re- 
ferring to the sales manager. 


“T’ll stop in,” Tommy mumbled vaguely, his mind on the man at 
No. 8 position. 


“It has something to do with skeet,” Mary continued. “Mr. Blaine 
is coming to town, must be entertained, likes shooting and so you 
are to be elected, old boy.” 

Tommy yanked his mind from the field and turned to Mary. 


“Blaine, president of B. G. Corporation!” he exclaimed. “He’s a 
crack shot. Must be out to close a big order.” 


“The one and only Blaine, darling, and you are right about the 
order,” Mary replied enthusiastically. “But Mr. Pinchet may want 
to arrange for that; he thinks your sales methods are unconven- 
tional.” 


Tommy turned slowly back to the shooting. It was the same old 
story. He was allowed to chase up small accounts but when it came 
to a really big order it went to the sales manager who gracefully 
and charmingly signed up the customer. To think of Pinchet, who 
probably thought a Blue Rock was some kind of chicken, selling a 
huge order to a gunner like Blaine, turned Tommy’s stomach. 


The assignment turned out just as Mary had predicted. the party 
was arranged for the following afternoon. Mr. Blaine arrived at 
twelve-thirty. Tommy was to pick him up in the company car, 
lunch at the club, Scotch and soda, if it was in order, and a few 
hours of skeet. That was all there was to it. 


by 
Christian Henry, II. 


“It’s something you'll enjoy,” Pinchet had said, “and, of course, 
we will pay all expenses. Remember our client pays nothing.” 


The accelerator moved up and down slowly under Tommy’s 
dawdling foot as he sat waiting for the train. He frowned as he 
thought of the work before him and in his mind he resolved to 
show Blaine some skeet shooting that he could go back to the big 
city and talk about. 


The rumble of the baggage cart announced the train and Tommy 
slowly pulled himself out of the car and walked across the plat- 
form. A short, pleasant individual stepped off the train and walked 
up to him with outstretched hand. 


“I’m Blaine, son. Recognized you from Pinchet’s description. 
Where is this skeet layout?” 


Tommy brightened perceptively. 
“I’m Tommy Wood,” he said. “The field is only a few miles out.” 


They stepped into the car and started off. On the way to the club 
skeet was the sole topic of conversation. They argued pleasantly 
about the relative merits of a .410 and a 20 gauge. Should a barrel 
length be twenty-six inch or twenty-eight inch. How much drop 
should the stock have. What should be the lead at No. 8 position. 
It went on and on until a friendship as fragile as a clay pigeon 
became as solid as the concrete road on which they rode. 

They lunched, dressed and were out on the field in less than 
an hour. 

“Pretty nice,” Blaine commented as he placed a box of shells in 
his belt. “Looks due north or I miss my guess and the background 
is perfect. Ought to have a good score.” 

“Seems to work all right,” Tommy replied. Turning to the boy 
Johnny, who acted as puller and referee, he said, “We'll be shooting 
for a couple of hours. Got plenty of shells?” 


“That means about four rounds, Mr. Wood,” Johnny answered. 
“We've got shells and targets.” é 

Blaine and Tommy walked over to number one position chatting. 

They tossed a coin and Tommy won. They decided to shoot both 
singles around, come back for 
doubles and then take number 
eight. 

“Before you start, Tommy,” 
Blaine suggested, “how about a 
dime on a pigeon just for the fun 
of it.” 

Tommy smiled. “Suits me,” he 
said, as he stepped up. 

Pull. 

The Blue Rock whined as it 
came out of the low house and was 
powdered as it passed over num- 
ber eight. 

Pull. 


(Continued on page 27) 
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PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION OFFICIAL 1937 OPEN SEASONS 
AND BAG LIMITS FOR GAME AND FUR-BEARING ANIMALS 


Below is a summary of the open seasons and bag limits established by resolution of 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission, under date of July 7, 1937, in accordance with 
the provisions of Sections 501 and 601 of the Act of Assembly, approved June 3, 1937. 
Open season includes both dates given, Sundays excepted for game. The shooting 
hours daily are 7 a. m. to 5 p. m., except Waterfowl and Coots 7 a m. to 4 p. m. On 
November 1 no hunting before 9 a. m., which also is the opening hour on the first day 
of the seasons for male deer and for trapping raccoons and fur-bearing animals. Rac- 
coons may be hunted at night. The daily raccoon limit covers animals taken noon to 
noon. 


UPLAND GAME 

(Small game possession limit 2 days’ bag) 
SSA eR 
Bobwhite Quail, Gambel Quail, Valley Quail 


Bag Limits 


Day Season Open Seasons 
2 6 


























= al a etal tea aD 4 12( Nov. 1-Nov. 13 
Hares (Snowshoe OF Varying) ..........sccccscscesceesssseeseeees 2 & 
Wild Turkey (see counties closed listed below)*.... 1 1 
Ringneck Pheasants, males only.............cc:c.ccsccseeseeeees 2 8 
a sca deepsiicbinncosendmcnssssooecse Unlimited? Nov. 1-Nov. 25 
Rabbits, Cottontail Sali cenicieilieiathest doen tanec 4 20 
Squirrels, Gray, Black and Fox (combined kinds) 6 20) 
Squirrels, Red . Unlimited Nov. 1-Aug. 15, 1938 
Woodchucks (commonly called Groundhogs)**...... Unlimited Nov. 1-Sept. 15, 1938 
Raccoons, all counties by individual or hunting party 2 10 Nov. 1-Dec. 31 
Raccoons, by trapping, in counties listed below*** 10 Dec. 1-Dec. 31 
Bear, over one year old by individual 1 1 Nov. 15-Nov. 20 
Bear, over one year old by hunting party of six 

or more 2 2 ° Nov. 15-Nov. 20 
Deer, antlerless, in certain counties****................0... 1 1 Nov. 25-Nov. 27 
Deer, male with 2 or more points to 1 antler........ 1 1 Nov. 29-Dec. 11 
Deer, male as above, by hunting party of six or 

more 6 6 Nov. 29-Dec. 11 





No open season—Reeves Pheasants, Hungarian and Chukar Partridges, Doves, Elk 
and cub Bears. 


MIGRATORY GAME 
(Possession limit one day’s bag) 











sad netlesiupsonuavnnpien 15 Valnieds 

Gallinules aa acs cal 15 Unlimiteds Sept. 1-Nov. 30 
I i scat ehh odes bb encbnbnenmibieisecens 4 Unlimited Oct. 1-Oct. 31 
Snipe, Wilson or epee Nae re hie cacao - Unlimited 

Wild Ducks (Some species closed)..............sssseeeee nlimited 

Wild Geese (Brant closed) ee 5 Unlimitedf Nov- 1-Nov. 30 
IT 7, NR To ko eesmbonseestunesecs 25 Unlimited} 





(Ask Game Commission, Harrisburg, for full Federal Regulations.) 


FUR-BEARERS (Traps not to be set before 9 A. M. the first day of the open 
trapping season for any fur-bearing animals or for Raccoons in open counties) 
Minks, Opossums, Skunks Unlimited Nov. 15-Feb. 28, 1938 








RR A TAN ONIN, ORENN aici cansnssnosinsiensonnnsoconsoncoves Unlimited Dec. 1-Feb. 28, 1938 
Beavers (by trapping only) in counties listed 
ili aa ater nici nicatinigal heen Resale ictianisiiesios 3 Feb. 15-Feb. 28, 1938 





NO OPEN SEASON—Otters. 


*No open season on Wild Turkeys during 1937 in Clarion, Clearfield, Forest. 
Schuylkill, Venango and Warren Counties. 


**The season is now open on woodchucks until Sept. 15. Closed Sept. 16 to Oct. 31. 


***Counties open to Raccoon trapping: Bradford, Cameron, Carbon, Centre, Clarion, 
Clearfield, Clinton, Columbia, Crawford, Elk, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lackawanna, 
Luzerne, Lycoming, McKean, Monroe, Pike, Potter, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Tioga, 
Union, Venango, Warren, Wayne and Wyoming. Traps not to be set or staked out 
before 9 A. M. the first day. 


****Special open season for the killing of a limited number of Deer without visible 
antlers or horns, without regard to sex or size or weight, by special permit costing 
$2.00 in certain counties. Detailed information concerning number of permits which 
will be issued in counties declared open, when they will be available for issuance, etc., 
may be secured direct from the Commission at Harrisburg. 


*****Counties open to Beaver trapping: Bradford, Cameron, Centre, Clearfield, 
Clinton, Columbia, Elk, Jefferson, Lycoming, McKean, Montour, Northumberland, 
Potter, Snyder, Sullivan, Tioga and Union. Write Commission for detailed information. 
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HAVE HIGH HOPES FOR WILDLIFE 
UNDER NEW U. S.-STATE PROGRAM 


President Roosevelt approved, on Septem- 
ber 2, an act providing that the United 
States shall aid the States in wildlife restora- 
tion projects. The act is to take effect July 
1, 1938. 

The new law, sponsored by the General 
Wildlife Federation and other conservation 
groups, authorizes appropriations equal to 
revenue derived from Federal taxes on fire- 
arms, shells, and cartridges, for a Federal- 
State wildlife program. Tax receipts in pre- 
vious years indicate that the funds may total 
about $3,000,000 annually. 

Wildlife-restoration projects to be financed 
by the new funds will include the selection, 
acquisition, and development of areas for 
wildlife and also research on wildlife-man- 
agement problems. 


Benefits of Act Pointed Out 


Describing the act as “epoch making in 
the history of wildlife conservation,” officials 
of the U. S. Biological Survey pointed out 
the following outstanding features of the new 
set-up: 

Funds from Federal taxes of firearms and 
ammunition will for the first time be avail- 
able tor improving wildlife conditions. 

Hunting-license fees of participating States 
will be used solely for wildlife purposes. 

Money for the improvement of wildlife 
conditions will be spent in accordance with a 
carefully planned program. 

Federal participation in wildlife-conserva- 
tion measures is extended to those involving 
resident and upland species, as well as mi- 
grants. 

Cooperation between Federal and State 
wildlife officials will be furthered. The new 
program also follows a recent movement ad- 
vanced by Ira N. Gabrielson, Chief of the 
Biological Survey, and approved by Secre- 
tary Wallace, for increased cooperation be- 
tween Federal and State officials in matters 
affecting migratory-bird conservation. 

Outstanding and ultimate benefits of the 
new program will be the restoration of land 
and water areas to the uses of wildlife. Land, 
“the basis of all things,” is essential to any 
program for the improvement of wildlife 
conditions. 


States Receive Proportionate Shares 


The amount of the appropriations provided 
for in the new act that will be available for 
each State will depend on the size of the 
State and the number of hunting licenses 
sold there. After the deduction of not more 
than 8 percent of the total appropriation, for 
the administration of the act and for the 
acquisition development, and maintenance of 
Federal refuges, the remaining funds will be 
divided in half. One half will be apportioned 
according to State areas, the other half ac- 
cording to hunting licenses sold. 

On the basis of a $3,000,000 total, it is 
estimated that each State would have avail- 
able nearly 46 cents for each square mile 
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within its boundaries and, according to the 
1936 hunting license reports, more than 2 
cents for each license sold. 

Not more than $150,000, however, is to be 
made available to any one State in a year, 
and the act also provides for a minimum 
allotment of $15,000. 


States To Do Their Part 


States, according to the act, will cooperate 
by providing funds equal to one-third of 
their Federal allotments, and by carrying on 
the projects in accordance with Federal 
standards. A State’s participation will follow 
its assent to the provisions of the act and 
also will depend on its enactment of wildlife- 
conservation laws, “which shall include a 
prohibition against the diversion of license 
fees paid by hunters” for any other purpose 
than the administration of the State fish and 
game department. 

Funds allotted to any State that does not 
desire to avail itself of the benefits of the act 
and funds that are not spent or obligated 
during the period in which they are available 
may, according to authorization of the act, 
be made available for carrying out the provi- 
sions of the Federal Migratory Bird Con- 
servation Act. This act provides for the 
establishment and maintenance of Federal 
bird refuges. 


Highway Act Pointed Road to New Program 


The enlarged Federal wildlife program has 
been laid out in a manner similar to that 
provided by the Federal Highway Act, and 
the process of administering the new act is 
similar to that proved effective in carrying 
out the Federal-State road program. 

The new measure is considered to a great 
extent an outcome of the North American 
Wildlife Conference which was called in 
Washington in February, 1936, by President 
Roosevelt and which resulted in the organ- 
ization of the General Wildlife Federation. 

In his invitation to the conference, the 
President expressed the hope “that from it 
will come constructive proposals for concrete 
action; that through these proposals existing 
State and Federal governmental agencies and 
conservation groups can work cooperatively 
for the common good.” 

Outstanding among the resulting “pro- 
posals for concrete action” has been that 
advocating a Federal grant-in-aid to the 
States. A major objective of the General 
Wildlife Federation, it has also been spon- 
sored by many other conservation organiza- 
tions. In reporting the bill, the Senate Special 
Committee on Conservation of Wildlife Re- 
sources said: 

“The provisions of this bill have been en- 
dorsed in principle by: The General Wildlife 
Federation, the Izaak Walton League of 
America, the International Association of 
Fish and Game Commissioners, the Western 
Association of Fish and Game Commission- 
ers, the American Wildlife Institute, More 
Game Birds in America, New England Fish 
and Game Conference, the administrators of 
the conservation departments of 39 States, 
the General Federations of Women’s Clubs, 
the Garden Clubs of America, and other con- 
servation groups, agencies, and individuals 
throughout the country.” 
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FARMERS MAY HUNT ANTLERLESS DEER ON OWN LAND 
WITHOUT PERMIT 


(News Release, Nov. 10, 1937) 

“In compliance with Governor Earle’s re- 
quest that the Game Commission permit 
farmers to shoot antlerless deer on their 
own lands under the same conditions as 
govern doe hunting by special permit, we 
have instructed our officers in the field to 
allow landowners to proceed accordingly,” 
announced Major Nicholas Biddle, President 
of the Game Commission, today. 

“This means that farmers may hunt for 
antlerless deer during the special season, 
November 25, 26 and 27, on the lands upon 
which they reside and cultivate without spe- 
cial permits. 

“In view of the fact that the Game Law 
specifically gives landowners the right to kill 
deer when they are destroying property if 
such lands are open to public hunting, and 
the further fact that such landowners are 
not required to be possessed of licenses to 





A CORRECTION 


The author of “The Moshannon 
State Park and Skeet Grounds” story 
in our November issue was S. KEN- 
DRICK LICHTY not BENJAMIN 
LICHTEY. 











hunt, the decision to allow farmers to hunt 
for antlerless deer in the 54 counties de- 
clared open is reasonable and fair,” Major 
Biddle concluded. 

Farmers who take advantage of this priv- 
ilege are requested to report any deer killed 
to the nearest Game Protector or to the 
Harrisburg Office of the Game Commission 
within 72 hours for the purpose of collecting 
statistics, as required of the holders of spe- 
cial antlerless deer permits. 





STATEMENT BY THE GOVERNOR 
(News Release, Nov. 10, 1937) 

“All conservation statistics in this country 
and in Europe show where too many does 
exist for each buck the tendency is for the 
stock to rapidly deteriorate. 

The Game Commission, therefore, ordered 
a three-day season and as a safety caution 
only a few licenses were issued. In view of 
the fact that deer have grazed off land and 
crops of the farmers, it is my belief the 
farmers should get special consideration. 

Therefore, I am asking the Commission to 
permit farmers to shoot antlerless deer on 
their own lands under the same conditions 
as under the special permit. 

Under this regulation the farmers will be 
exempt from the extra charge of $2.00 for 
doe.” 





GOVERNOR SHOOTS WILD TURKEY 





Photo Courtesy Harrisburg Telegraph 

Governor Earle bagged a fine fourteen pounder in the Waterloo section of Juniata County 

on Friday morning, Nov. 5. With him were several members of his staff, Fish Commissioner 
Charles A. French, and Fish Warden Charles Long. 
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“SHOOT THE B” PLANT 
A TREE 





The Forestry Committee of the Hunting- 
don County Game, Fish, and Forestry As- 
sociation has undertaken a program whereby 
they hope to plant at least 50,000 Asiatic 
Chestnut trees in Huntingdon County during 
1938. At their annual Field Day on Septem- 
ber 25th the Forestry Committee operated a 
booth where they had a “Shoot the B” con- 
test which netted them $40. This money is 
being used for the chestnut tree program. 

The Committee has already ordered 100 
pounds of seed of Asiatic Chestnut which are 
immune to the blight. The seed will be strat- 
ified until spring when it will be taken care 
of at the Greenwood Furnace Nursery. All 
work in connection with the raising of the 
seedlings will be done by members of the 
Association. In order to get additional money 
for the program a letter is being written by 
Harold S. Fisher, Chairman of the Forestry 
Committee, to each hunting camp in Hunt- 
ingdon County. The program is explained 
to the camps and a request is made for a 
small donation. In return for the contribu- 
tion trees will be furnished to them next 
year. 

This is an excellent program and one 
which could well be carried on by other As- 
sociations. 





Mr. and Mrs. Fred Hess, Philadelphia, 
Pa., who won the husband and wife contest 
at the Vandalia, Ohio, classics this year by 
breaking 383x400, were given quite a sur- 
prise recently by the Boyertown Rod and 
Gun Club when they were presented with 
a Toastmaster in the presence of several 
hundred persons who assembled to partic- 
ipate in a registered 100 target race. The 
presentation address was made by Norman 
M. Wood in behalf of the Boyertown Gun 
Club of which Mr. and Mrs. Hess are mem- 
bers. At the Vandalia, Ohio, shoot, Mrs. 
Hess broke one more target than her hus- 
band—192x200. By one target the Hesses 
took the match, defeating Mr. and Mrs. 
Sanders, State of Virginia, who had pre- 
viously held the honors for several years. 


THE KEYSTONE SETTER AND 
POINTER FIELD TRIAL 


The Keystone Setter and Pointer Club 
Fall Field Trials were brought to a close a 
little after sundown on September 26, after 
two days that were jammed full of activity. 
Three stakes were run off on Saturday, with 
the Open Puppy Stake being the curtain 
raiser, followed by the Open Derby and 
Open All-Age in the order named. The next 
day the Open Shooting Dog Stake and the 
Berks County Shooting Dog contests were 
staged. 

The Keystone Setter and Pointer Club on 
January 1, 1937, comprised about 65 local 
Berks County sportsmen. During the past 
year the membership has grown to over 200 
dog owners, among whom are some of the 
most noted bird dog campaigners of the east. 
Eighty-five dogs were entered in this trial. 

The trial went off remarkably well under 
the guidance of the club’s officers and field 
trial committees. A well known campaigner, 
M. C. Heckscher, of Strafford, Pa., who has 
followed Field Trials from Maine to Florida 
for the past twenty years, was astonished at 
the large turnout for the trial. “In all my 
experience,” he said, “I never witnessed a 
larger gallery at any Field Trial along the 
Atlantic Seaboard. Between 3500 and 4000 
sportsmen of Pennsylvania and neighboring 
states took keen interest in following the dif- 
ferent contests. 

Much credit is due W. J. Zimmerman, the 
club’s secretary, for the splendid manner in 
which he announced the progress of the races 
over the loud speaker system; and his snappy, 
witty repartee gave real entertainment for 
everyone on the grounds. 

The winners of the Open-Puppy Stake 
were as follows: (6 dogs competing—all 
Pointers) First, Pat of Sunnylawn—Pointer 
—Charles Forrer, owner and handler, Har- 
risburg, Pa. 

Second, Bess of Easton—Setter—Dr. S. 
Ames, owner, Easton, Pa., and Harry Rey- 
nolds, handler. 

Third, Pal of Sunnylawn — Pointer — 
Charles Forrer, owner and handler, Harris- 
burg, Pa 

The judges for the Open Puppy Stake 
were: William Greene, Runnemede, N. J.; 
Ammon Kettering, Annville, Pa. 

The winners of the Open Derby Stakes 
were: (14 dogs competing—8 Pointers and 6 
Setters) First, Birdos Doc Ferris—Pointer— 
Albert Fleming, owner, New Jersey, and 
Harry Reynolds, handler. 

Second, Amos Jones — Pointer — Harold 
Watson, owner and handler, Cornwells, Pa. 

Third, Tips Joyeuse Nan—Pointer—E. W. 
Haeteman, Bethlehem, owner, and H. Rey- 
nolds, handler. 

The judges for the Open Derby Stake 
were: William Green, Runnemede, N. J., and 
Bob Bell, Gettysburg, Pa. 

The winners of the Open All-Age Stake 


were: (14 dogs competing—l1l1 Pointers and 3 
Setters) First, Sylvan Joe—Pointer—Mark 
C. Spacht, owner and handler, Wiconisco, 
Pa. 

Second, Middleburg Dan—Pointer—L,. R. 
Durborow, owner and handler, New Jersey. 

Third, Bevan — Pointer — R. C. Barnard, 
owner, New Jersey, and Austin Heckscher, 
handler. 

The judges in the Open All-Age Stake 
were: William Green, Runnemede, New Jer- 
sey, and Bob Bell, Gettysburg, Pa. 

The winners of the Open Shooting Dog 
Stake were: (15 dogs competing—7 Pointers 
and 8 Setters) First, Kents Commanche Rap 
—Pointer—Dr. Carl Williams, owner and 
handler, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Second, Jenny of Sunnylawn—Pointer— 
Charles Forrer, owner and handler, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

Third, Doc Pucker—Pointer—Harold Wat- 
son—owner and handler, Cornwells, Pa. 

The judges for the Open Shooting Dog 
Stake were: William Green, Runnemede, 
N. J.; Ammon Kettering, Annville, Pa., and 
Lew Lingle, Sinking Springs, Pa. 

The winners of the Berks County Shoot- 
ing Dog Championship Stake were: (24 dogs 
competing—10 Pointers, 13 Setters and 1 
Dropper) (First, Hoboes Carolina Joe— 
Pointer—Elmer Harbach, owner and handler, 
Bernharts, Pa. 

Second, Belle H—Pointer—Dr. Isaac High, 
som Reading, Pa., and Joe Schnetz, han- 

er. 

Third, Schoeneck’s Manitoba Rap—Pointer 
—J. A. Albright, owner and handler, Mohn- 
ton, Pa. 

The judges in the Berks County Shooting 
Dog Stake were: Lew Lingle, Sinking 
Springs, Pa., Connie McGlynn, Hyde Park, 
Pa., and Ammon Kettering, Annville, Pa. 





FUNDS FOR HOSPITAL 


The Mechanicsburg Sportsmen’s Protec- 
tive Association recently contributed $25.00 
toward furnishing supplies for the town’s 
new hospital. The following resolution was 
made: 

“Even though our Association is primarily 
interested in game and fish and the protec- 
tion and propagation thereof, we are also in- 
terested in the public affairs of our commu- 
nity. This organization does realize that it is 
dependent on the citizens of this, and sur- 
rounding communities for the success of the 
association. We therefore consider it a priv- 
ilege as well as a pleasure in making a con- 
tribution of twenty-five dollars for equipment 
to the Seidle Memorial Hospital Association 
of Mechanicsburg, Penna.” 

They raised the funds at their annual Field 
Day celebration in conjunction with the New 
Cumberland Sportsmen’s Association. 

The club also appropriated $60.00 to pur- 
chase quail and $60.00 for fox squirrels. 

Elwood Straub, Chairman of the Game 
Committee, reported releasing sixty ring- 
necks and forty quail during August. 
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LEHIGH COUNTY COON DOG 
TRIALS 

The fall raccoon trials of the Lehigh Val- 
ley Coon Hunters’ Association, which were 
held recently near Bath, Northampton coun- 
ty, drew a gallery of some 1500 persons. 

In this outdoor sport, which is rapidly 
growing in popularity in the eastern part 
of the state, the success of the day’s event 
was measured both by the number of spec- 
tators present and the distances from which 
participants came. Entries, attended by own- 
ers and handlers, were registered from vari- 
ous parts of Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
Ohio. All official scorings for the day were 
tabulated according to the Leafy Oak rules. 

Prior to the final heat, five elimination 
races were run. Winners were: accorded to: 
Heat No. 1, “Mountain Echo,” owned by 
De Loughy and Behre of Madison, N. J., 
took both the tree and line record. 

Heat No. 2, “King Cole,” owned by Scott 
and Leser, Cleveland, O., placed in the tree 
while, “West,” Jack Walker of Ringwood, 
N. J., owner, took the line. 

Heat No. 3, tree honors were placed by 
“Diamond,” owned by De Loughy and 
Behre of Madison, N. J., and line honors 
to “Jack,” from the stables of Scott and 
Leser of Cleveland, O. 

Heat No. 4, won in both places by “Shiek,” 

owned by De Loughy and Behre, Madison, 
N. J. 
Heat No. 5, “Little Buck,” from the De 
Loughy and Behre kennels placed in the 
tree and, “Bozo,” Scott and Leser of Cleve- 
land, O., owners, took line. 

In the final heats the honors for the day 
were won by, “Shiek,” who beat out the 
other dogs to win first as the tree dog, and 
“Mountain Echo,” the line dog winner. 

During a heat, run especially for local 
night dogs, “Joe,” owned by Franklin Min- 
nich, 217% Madison St., City, placed first 
in tree and, “Jack,” owned by Henry Schra- 
der, Allentown R. 3, crossed the line ahead 
of his competitors. 

Assisting in the trials were: Line judges, 
Richard Schneck and Dennis McGinley; 
tree judges, Nate Garman, Grover Carl, and 
F. Al Brown; field marshals, Harry Arnold 
and Charles Meixell; entryman, James J. 
Dunn; and refreshment committeeman, Har- 
ry Paff. 

Club officials of the Lehigh Valley Coon- 
hunters Asso. are: Franklin Minnich, presi- 
dent; Harry Arnold, vice president; James 
J. Dunn, secretary and Paul Struhar, treas- 
urer.—Charles H. Nehf. field sports editor, 
Morning Call, Allentown. 





HONOR ROLL 
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PROJECT No. 15—WESTMORELAND 
COUNTY 





Cooperator Area Leased 
Joseph S. and Rosa R. Pollins.... 130.0 Acres 
Mrs. Laura 8S. Dunlap...................... 150.0 «« 
Cc. B. and J. M. Lyons, Ex............. 119.0 « 

Estate of D. C. Lyons 
C. H. Dunlap and wife.................... 111.0 « 
510.0 « 


8 Refuge Units Total 69 Acres 
4 Safety Zones Total 84 Acres 
Open to Hunting 357 Acres 


CAPITAL CITY FIELD TRIAL 

On October 2, 3 and 4, the Capital City 
Field Trial Association of Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania, ran another great field trial, on the 
beautiful Indiantown Gap Military Reser- 
vation. The thousand or more field trial 
enthusiasts that visited this Reservation were 
impressed at the many repairs and new con- 
struction attached to headquarters, kennels, 
observation tower and stables. 

This year the judging of the trials was 
in the very capable hands of Thomas P. 
Baldwin of Washington, D. C., Dr. Sher- 
man Ames, Easton, Pennsylvania, and H. 
N. Simpson, of Washington, D. C. These 
gentlemen did a fine job and their decisions 
were rendered with directness and sureness 
that left no doubts in the minds of the gal- 
lery that they knew what they were look- 
ing for and placed the dogs as they saw 
them. 

The Derby Stake brought out a highly in- 
teresting group of young, talented dogs. 
Emerging victorious after a brilliant effort 
was the fine setter “Stoneway’s Grand Slam” 
owned by the Kasco Food Company, and 
handled by Edwin Knapp, of Waverly, N. 
Y 


Second was awarded to Beau Essig, owned 
and handled by Virgil P. Hawse of Staun- 
ton, Va. 

Bud’s Mohawk Patch, handled by Paul 
Howry and owned by Paul Weiser, account 
for third place by her consistency. 


Open Amateur All Age 


Twenty-five dogs vied for honors in the 
All Age Stake. Emerging with top honors 
was the great setter, Equity, owned and 
handled by Virgil P. Hawse. 

Second was awarded to Florendale Zephyr, 
another entry of Virgil P. Hawse. 

Third place was awarded to Frank of 
Sunnylawn, owned and handled by Charles 
Forrer. 

The Novice All Age run Sunday in the 
rain produced Carolina Jack’s Pinto owned 
and handled by John Parks, as the winner. 

Second place was awarded to Ingot Belle, 
owned and handled by Pat Reagan. 

Third place went to Ingot Joe, a litter 
mate of Ingot Belle. 

In the shooting dog stake Rodney’s Frank 
Mike owned and handled by Paul Howry, 
ran his usual merry course to finish with 
first honors. 

Fancy Hill Eugene, an English Setter, 
owned by Julius M. Metzger of Woodbury, 
N. J., won a well earned second place. 

While Pat Reagan’s Goldie Spots took 
third place in this heavily contested race. 





LEHIGH SPORTSMEN HONOR 
COMRADE 


Paying tribute to one of its most active 
members, who for a number of years was 
vice president of the Lehigh County Fish 
and Game Protective Association, and who 
died last winter, the Federation of Sports- 
men’s Clubs of Lehigh County, held its 
Walter L. Laskowski memorial field day on 
Sunday, October 3, with an attendance, not- 
withstanding unfavorable weather conditions, 
of over a thousand sportsmen from all over 
eastern Pennsylvania. The affair was held on 


the grounds of the North End Rod and Gun 
Club, Fullerton, which are splendidly adapted 
for the purpose. 

A varied program, prepared by a commit- 
tee headed by F. Al. Brown, was carried out 
and included trap shooting, novelty shoots, 
rifle matches, turkey shoot and plug casting 
contests, with nearly three hundred entries 
in the different events. Interest centered in 
the trap events which were managed by 
Mark Wescoe, secretary of the North End 
Rod and Gun Club and there were 47 entries. 
The North End Rod and Gun Club won the 
five-man team championship with a score of 
239 out of 250, the Catasauqua Sportsmen’s 
Association being runner up with a score of 
238. In the individual shoots George Kline 
and W. L. Sorger were tied with scores of 
49 out of a possible 50, but in the shoot-off 
the former won, breaking 23 targets to Sor- 
ger’s 22, Other high scores were: Crothers, 
48; Bellis, 46; Kush, 45; Paul, 47; Taylor, 
48; Art. Walker, 47; Jones, 43; Wescoe, 46; 
Pearson (not competing) 49; Freeman, 43; 
Benner, 46; Rush, 44; Shinner, 47; Vanatta, 
45; Heimbach, 47; Licini, 48; O. Miller, 42; 
Bart Snyder, 48; Radler, 43; Muth, 47; Koh- 
ler, 40; H. Kline, 44; Frank, 44; Al. Brown, 
41; Bruce Muth, 45; Garrity, 42; McDon- 
nell, 48; Lewis Walker, 41; Petri, 45. 

George Kinsey won the rifle match, with 
a score of 396 out of a possible 400, with 
ween Katkowski second with a score of 
387. 

In a field of 25 William Sheridan of Beth- 
lehem won the plug casting contest. Miss 
Grace Fogel was a woman entry. 





The New Cumberland Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation has been very active in vermin con- 
trol, feeding game, propagation of game, 
stream improvement and in cooperating with 
neighboring farmers. 

Last spring the association purchased and 
released 175 rabbits. It also bought a new 
Jamesway brooder house, built a permanent 
rearing pen (80’ x 200’), and was successful 
in raising 233 out of 244 day-old chicks re- 
ceived from the Game Commission. One 
thousand ringneck eggs were also placed 
with reliable farmers. 

The association is now forming a Junior 
Organization for boys under eighteen years 
of age. They will be instructed how properly 
to handle firearms, and taught the impor- 
tance of conservation. 





Mrs. Virgil P. Hawse with Equity—winner 
of all age stake at Capital City field trial 
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sportsman who, on seeing or suspecting a 
game law violation, does no more than utter 
an ineffectual “tut-tut.” 

The unaccountable and absurd tendency 
of the average American to shy away from 
any cooperation with law enforcing agen- 
cies would vanish, for the material benefit 
of all honest citizens, if the matter were 
given two minutes of honest and intelligent 
consideration. Let us give it a few moment’s 
thought right now. 

When you see a stranger loading your sil- 
verware into a gunny sack you have nocom- 
punctions about telephoning the police with- 
out delay. When you discover an individual 
selling game birds or taking more than his 
allotted share, in other words robbing you 
of the natural resources of your state, where 
is there any material distinction? If you ad- 
here to the childhood admonishments not to 
be a tattle tale, why in blazes did you go 
and tattle to the police when you caught 
an unfortunate devil trying to make off with 
a few pieces of silverware? 

Let us relegate this childhood taboo to 
its proper field. Too many hunters fail to 
appreciate that the law enforcement agencies 
are not only in constant readiness but anx- 
ious to trace down the slightest bit of in- 
formation regarding game law violations. If 
every hunter would take it upon himselt 
to pass on to the authorities any informa- 
tion he may acquire regarding the sale of 
game birds, shooting out of season, the im- 
portation or offer to import birds, or any 
other violation of the game laws, the law 
enforcing agencies would immediately be re- 
lieved of one of the greatest handicaps in 
game law enforcement. 

Such action on the part of the hunters 
would, incidentally demonstrate a sincere 
interest in the conservation of wildlife—and 
therein lies the difference between a mere 
hunter and a true sportsman. 

Yes, the world seems to be divided into 
two parts—sportsmen, and those who have 
no sympathy for the fraternity. 

A story is told of a hunter in Northern 
Michigan who, encountering a stranger on 
his way home from the woods, boasted that 
he had just killed a hundred foxes. “Do 
you know who I am?” inquired the stranger. 

“Can’t say I do,” replied the hunter. 

“I’m the Game Warden of the state and 


{ will arrest you for the violation of the 
law.” 

“You don’t say,” said the man with the 
gun. “Now do you know who I am?” 

“Haven't any idea,” said the Game War- 
den. 

“Well,” said the other, “I’m the biggest 
liar in the state of Michigan.” 


It is a curious fact that the first thing a 
child must be taught is not to break things. 
It seems to be an inherent trait of human 
nature to destroy—a trait which thousands 
of years of civilization has not been able 
to eliminate. One marvels that civilization 
has reached so high a stage, when the first 
impulse is to tear down, not to construct. 


It is not curiosity alone which causes the 
small boy to dismember a clock, break win- 
dows, stone cats, kill birds, or mar buildings. 
Men and women, who will carefully preserve 
their own property, will thoughtlessly or 
wantonly destroy the property of another. 
They will deface the landscape, pollute 
streams, and torture animals. It is to com- 
bat this ruthless destruction of wild life 
and the misuse of natural resources, that 
such clubs as ours are formed. 


There is a saying that you cannot teach 
an old dog new tricks, and there is a great 
deal of truth in the assertion. It is difficult 
to change tendencies in a man or woman. 
But, happily, there is another great truth, 
which is expressed in the old adage, “As the 
twig is bent, so the tree is inclined.” It is 
to the children, therefore, that we must look 
to end this lawless waste, to conserve our 
natural resources, to preserve our wild life, 
and to create a universal spirit of true sports- 
manship. Let us train and educate the boys 
and girls along these lines, in the home, the 
church, and the school, in the hope that 
when they are men and women, “they will 
not depart from it.” 


Gentlemen, I give you a little poem by 
Herbert Lewis Davis entitled “A True 
Sportsman’s Creed” 


Let me live, O Mighty Teacher, 
Such a life as man should know; 
Stressing loyalty as a feature, 
With joy—not too much of woe. 
Let me run the gamut over, 

Let me fight and love and laugh: 
And when I’m beneath the clover, 
Let this be my epitaph— 


Here lies one who took his chances, 
In the busy world of men; 

Battled luck and circumstances, 
Fought and fell and fought again; 
Won sometimes, but did no crowing, 
Lost sometimes, but did not wail. 
Took his beating, kept on going, 
Never let his courage fail. 


He was fallible and very human, 
Therefore, he loved and understood, 
Both his fellow men and women, 
Whether good or not so good. 
Kept his spirits undiminished; 
Never false to any friend; 

Played the game until it finished, 
Lived a True Sportsman to the end 


My friends in years to come when the 
history of this age is written by the im- 
partial thinker, who at that distance of time 
may be able to gain a right perspective and 
may then be able to say which were the 
most striking features in your social develop- 
ment, it may well turn out that he will point 
to the birth of the new interest in Game 
Law Enforcement as being among the events 
of importance. 


DECEMBER 


COPY OF STATEMENT AS FILED 
WITH PITTSBURGH POST OFFICE 
OCTOBER 1, 1937 


Statement of the ownership, management, 
circulation, etc., required by the Act of Con- 
gress of August 24, 1912, of Pennsylvania 
Game News, published at Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania, for October 1, 1937. 


Before me, a notary public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared Leo A. Luttringer, Jr., who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the editor of the Penn- 
sylvania Game News, and that the following 
is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, 
a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment (and if a daily paper, the circulation), 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness managers are: Publisher, Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania Game 
Commission, Harrisburg, Penna; Editor, 
Leo A. Luttringer, Jr., Harrisburg, Penna.; 
Managing Editor, Leo A. Luttringer, Jr.; 
Business Manager, Leo A. Luttringer, Jr. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a 
corporation, its name and address must be 
stated and also immediately thereunder the 
names and addresses of stockholders owning 
or holding one per cent or more of total 
amount of stock. If not owned by a corpor- 
ation, the names and addresses of the in- 
dividual owners must be given. If owned by 
a firm, company, or other unincorporated 
concern, its name and address, as well as 
those of each individual member, must be 
given.) Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
Pennsylvania Game Commission. 

3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and ‘other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securi- 
ties are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the com- 
pany but also, in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trus- 
tee is acting, is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide own- 
er; and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or cor- 
poration has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him. 

Signed: Leo A. Luttringer, Jr. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
29th day of September, 1937. 

Signed: Kathryn E. Boyles, 

Notary Public. 


(Seal) Commission expires Feb. 26, 1939 
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tion of our wild life will rest in your hands. 
After seeing today the manner in which 
you are being trained and the calibre of your 
instructors, I feel that hunting and fishing 
in Pennsylvania will be good for many years 
to come. 

Believing that you might be interested 
in the present financial condition of the Game 
Fund and the Fish Fund, I secured the 
balances on both these Funds before I left 
my office last night. The Game Fund at the 


(Continued from page 5) 


present time is $736,161.35, deposited in about 
700 inactive banking accounts and about 8 
active banking accounts. The inactive ac- 
count is $578,500; the active account is $157,- 
661.35. Our Federal banking laws, despite my 
repeated protests, do not permit banks to 
pay us interest on active or checking ac- 
For that reason, the bulk of the 
Interest 


counts. 
Fund 
earned on the Fund since June 1 amounted 
to $5,228.23. 


is in the inactive account. 


Hunting and fishing are so closely related 
that I am going to tell you the present con- 
dition of the Fish Commission Fund. We 
have on hand $599,589.53. Of this amount, 
$422,250 is drawing interest and $177,339.53 
is in active accounts. 

The mere figures of these funds are mean- 
ingless. The important part is the use to 
which this money is put. We have ample evi- 
dence here today of the important use it 
plays in financing improvements for better 
fishing and hunting in Pennsylvania. 


CONTROLLED SHOOTING DURING BIG GAME SEASON 





Certain Shooting During Big Game Season Prohibited.—It is 
unlawful for any person, during the open season for taking big 
game, to (a) shoot at any mark or target other than legal birds or 
animals, with a firearm of any kind, except at a properly construct- 
ed target or mark, or a dead tree, protected by a natural or artificial 
barrier so that the ball or bullet cannot travel more than fifteen 
yards beyond the target aimed at after making due allowance for 
deflection in any direction not to exceed an angle of forty-five 
degrees, which target shooting shall be lawful only when done 
within two hundred yards of the camp or other headquarters where 
such person is quartered, or is an invited guest or visitor; or (b) 
to discharge any firearm at random in the general direction of any 
human being, or in the general direction of any wild bird or ani- 
mal for the purpose of routing or frightening the same; or (c) to 
discharge any firearm at random or in any other manner contrary 
to the provisions of this section. 

Provided, however, That the provisions of this section shall not 


be construed to apply in any manner to the discharge of any fire- 
arm for the sole purpose of signalling for aid or assistance while 
in distress, or to the use of rifle or pistol ranges owned, leased, or 
maintained by a State or Federal military or police organization, 
or by any regularly organized rifle, pistol, or shotgun shooting 
association or club, while shooting at a regularly established and 


properly safeguarded range, or to any public shooting exhibition 
properly safeguarded and conducted under the direction of any 
organization for the promotion of marksmanship. 

Each person violating any of the provisions of this section shall, 
upon conviction, be sentenced to pay a fine of ten dollars and 
costs of prosecution. 


Advice to all Doe Hunters:—Look carefully before you shoot! 
By so doing you will avoid killing a deer with visible antlers, or 
run the risk of injuring a fellow hunter. 

Should you be unfortunate enough to kill an antlered deer by 
mistake, take care of the carcass, report it at once to the nearest 
Game Protector and save half the penalty, also keep your record 
clear as a good sportsman. 

In case of a hunting accident, take care of the injured person at 
once, and report to the Game Commission at Harrisburg within 
seventy-two (72) hours as required by law. 

Your cooperation along the lines suggested above will accom- 
plish the objectives sought by the Commission, and alleviate objec- 
tions to antlerless deer seasons to benefit the deer herd, to relieve 
deer damage complaints, or to improve conditions for small game 
in forest areas. 





COMMENTS FROM THE PRESS 


WHAT’S ALL THE FUSS 


the hounding of dogs for seven and a half 
months of the year and the daily marauding 
of vermin and predators. 

The conservation of any species is always 
an admirable move. It is bound to have some 
effect in its perpetuation, but it can be over- 
done to the extent that it becomes detri- 
mental, not only to the species protected, but 
also to others inhabiting the same environ- 
ment. To use it, however, in pretense, is not 
an act of true sportsmanship. The fact that 
the deer have been a problem for years is 
the best indication that not all has been well 
and that some other method must sooner or 
later be found. Perhaps the solution lies in 
an alternate season ... who knows? 


THEY GET THEIR MAN 
Williamsport Sun 
A demonstration of the effectiveness and 
persistence of state game law enforcement 
was contained in a report published yester- 
day in our news columns, telling of the com- 
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pletion by game protectors in the local area 
of four cases, one of them almost a year old, 
two of them two years old and the last dat- 
ing back almost four years. 

The twelve men involved in these cases 
have paid fines aggregating $640, with costs 
in addition. To those in whose opinion an 
infraction of the game laws is not a serious 
matter, the infliction of such penalties long 
after the violations were committed may 
seem unnecessary, but those who want game 
laws enforced—and they are in the great 
majority—will welcome such evidence that 
the enforcement agents do not consider a 
case closed until those involved in it have 
been brought to book. 

The report of the conclusion of these four 
cases should be published throughout the 
state by the State Game Commission as a 
warning of the efficiency which is achieved 
by its trained men in running down game 
law violations. It might have a good effect 
upon those who think that it is easy to get 
away with infractions of game laws to note 
that when they go a few weeks or a few 


months without arrest for a violation it is not 
safe to conclude that they have outwitted 
the game protectors. 


STARVATION FEARED FOR 
“TOO MANY DEER” 
Philadelphia Public Ledger 
Washington, Sept. 15.—(AP)—Deer are 
becoming too plentiful in several States, Dr. 
W. B. Bell said yesterday, and if something 
isn’t done about it their food supply will be 
exhausted. Dr. Bell, chief of the Biological 
Survey’s division of wild life research, said 
that “the deer are virtually eating themselves 
out of house and home in Pennsylvania, 

Idaho, Arizona, Oregon and California.” 

Pennsylvania, he said, is coping with the 
situation in “a sensible manner.” In that State 
there will be a special season on antlerless 
deer in advance of the buck season. The kill 
will be restricted to a specified number for 
each county. “It is the only sensible thing to 
do—kill both sexes,” said Dr. Bell. “We are 
getting away from the idea of shooting only 
bucks.” 
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TRAPS AND TRAPPING uasterer 


ered first with wax paper, or a piece of cot- 
ton can be placed under the pan to keep the 
dirt from interferring with the springing of 
the trap. Over the trap, sprinkle or sift the 
loose dirt which you have removed from 
the hole. 

After this set has been completed, it 
should have the appearance of resembling 
a place where a fox had dug out the nest of 
a mouse. 


Cubby Sets For Skunks, Opossums, 
and Weasels 


For many years numerous trappers have 
made a practice of setting traps in dens and 
groundhog holes with the hope of catching 
a fur-bearer or predator. While traps set 
in this manner have taken many fur-bearers, 
they have also taken a large toll of game 
birds and animals which frequently use these 
dens as a refuge from inclement weather as 
well as from the hunter. 

The game laws now prohibit the setting 
of steel traps closer than five feet from any 
hole or den which may be occupied by a 
fur-bearing animal or a predator. In view 
of this restriction, we wish to call the trap- 
per’s attention to the baited cubby sets 
which can be made with little work, and 
which have proved themselves very suc- 
cessful in the trapping of the above-men- 
tioned animals. 

The cubby should be made and baited 
sometime prior to the opening of the trap- 
ping season so that the animals you wish 
to trap will become accustomed to finding 
food there, and thus will be more easily 
caught when the season actually arrives. 
Building the cubby ahead of time is not ab- 
solutely necessary, however. 

Many different types of cubbies can be 
built with stones, logs, brush, or sticks 
driven into the ground. This material may 
be found along fence rows or in the woods. 
The cubbies should vary in size and shape 
according to the materials used and the ani- 
mals to be trapped, but the entrance should 
always be small enough to deter dogs from 
entering them. After the cubby has been 
built, the trap should be set just inside its 
opening and far enough in the ground that 
when properly covered with the same kind 
of material as is found in and around the 
cubby, it will be on a level with the sur- 
rounding surface. 


(Continued from page 13) 


Weasel Sets 


The weasel is not trap-shy and can easily 
be caught by placing traps within five feet 
of the openings of hollow logs, stumps or 
old stone fences. 

In case suitable places for these sets can- 
not be found, build a small cubby so that 
the weasel can get to the bait only by enter- 
ing where the trap is placed. 

We recommend the setting of small traps 
under a box as shown in the illustration. 
This set can be made anywhere without en- 
dangering the lives of small birds or animals. 


Baits and Scents 


Next to the care of the traps and the con- 
cealing of them in the set, the most impor- 
tant thing is the proper kind of baits and 
scents to use. 

The function of baits and scents is to at- 
tract the animal’s attention and to induce 
it to come to the location of a set. Baits 
and scents should never be placed on the 
traps as that will aid the animal in locat- 
ing the trap; nor should scents be placed 
on the bait. 

The experienced trapper will first study 
the habits of the various fur bearers before 
selecting baits and scents to be used. 

Baits 

Muskrats will be attracted by vegetables 
such as parsnips, turnips, carrots, and mel- 
low apples. 

Small pieces of fish, crawfish, crabs, and 
muskrat meat can be used for mink bait, and 
in some cases better results are obtained if 
the bait is lightly covered. Skunks and 
opossums can easily be baited with lim- 
berger cheese, a paste made of rotten eggs 
and lard, mice and raw meat of any kind, 
or the entrails of small birds and animals. 

In baiting the weasel we recommend the 
use of the body of another weasel. Cut the 
body into a number of pieces; a small 
amount of scent of the other weasel may be 
spread on each piece. In this way a num- 
ber of sets may be made with one weasel’s 
body. Mice, chicken heads, and bloody meat 
of any kind may be used as a bait for these 
animals. 

Lard cracklings seem to be the most com- 
monly used bait for both red and gray foxes 
and are considered one of the best baits ob- 


tainable. Foxes are also attracted by the 
paste made of rotten eggs and lard, as men- 
tioned for skunks and opossums. Some 
trappers are successful in the use of domestic 
cat meat when it is prepared in the fol- 
lowing way: 

Cut the cat meat into small pieces about 
one-half inch square, and place it in a clean 
two-quart jar. Let the top of the jar be 
loose; place it in the sunlight and let it re- 
main there for about ten days; add a few 
drops of oil of anise and a small amount of 
dried and grated beaver castor. This bait 
may be used in the water set for foxes as 
described previously. 


Scents 


The use of scents is essential to the trap- 
pers in harvesting a large crop of fur. 

Each trapper seems to prefer to prepare 
a scent which will be a little different from 
the scents used by other trappers and still 
attract the animal which he wishes to catch. 

Many different scents can be concocted by 
using different combinations of the follow- 
ing ingredients: fish oil, skunk musk, musk- 
rat musk, fox musk, mink musk, beaver cas- 
tor, pulverized asafoetida, oil of anise, oil of 
rhodium, oil of valerien, beeswax, honey and 
alcohol. 

A good scent for skunk can be made by 
mixing fish oil with a little skunk musk. 
Mink and fox will be attracted by a mix- 
ture of muskrat musk, fox musk, and honey. 
In some localities a trapper may use fish 
oil, oil of anise, beeswax, and alcohol. Some 
trappers save the urine of the female fox, 
mix it with fish brine, and sprinkle a few 
drops around their fox sets. 

The following scent formula has been used 
by our own as well as a number of other 
trappers, and has proved to be a good scent 
for fox, wild cat, mink, and weasel: 

one pint of fish oil 

one ounce of oil of anise 

one ounce of oil of rhodium 

one ounce of pulverized asafoetida 

Mix well before using. 

In making any set for fur-bearers or pre- 
dators during the small game season, great 
care should be taken in choosing the spot 
for locating the trap; no set should be made 
where a dog, game animal, or bird is likely 
to be caught. 


THE NEW SPORTSMEN’S GAME PROPAGATING PEN 


of the pen at Section “C.” Continue feeding 
of grated carrot, never permitting the birds 
to run out of green feed. In addition to giv- 
ing them beneficial exercise, abundant feed- 
ing of greens tends to prevent cannibalism 
and feather picking, afflictions which must 
be guarded against at all times. 

The small glass water containers may now 
be replaced with two quart earthenware 
fountains and small quail feeders replace the 
shallow pans for feeding mash. At the end 


of this week the Homosote floor in the 
brooder is now removed, leaving the chicks 


(Continued from page 7) 


on the wire. The pen should be moved to 
fresh ground this week and twice each week 
thereafter. 


Third Week 


The birds are now divided in equal num- 
bers. One-half remaining in the first unit and 
the other half being placed in the second 
unit which has been made ready to receive 
them. This gives your growing birds more 
room and lessens the possibility of tail or 
feather picking. 

By the sixth day of this third week the 
temperatures are again lowered about two 


degrees and the amount of green feed and 
mash consumed by the birds will steadily in- 
crease. The chicks are still closed in each 
night as in previous weeks and temperatures 
carefully checked each day. 

In controlling the temperatures of the 
sportsman’s pen the propagator must exer- 
cise good common sense. Abnormal outside 
weather conditions must be considered and 
the actions of the birds will reveal whether 
they are contented or not. If they are 
crowded up it will be necessary to give them 
more heat, and so forth. 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Fourth Week— 


If, in spite of all your precautions, body 
or feather picking has begun, take a very 
sharp knife and clip the tip of the upper bill 
of each bird. Be careful when doing this not 
to cut too far back, causing the bird to bleed. 
Just cut off the sharp point on the tip. Then 
darken the sun porch compartment by cov- 
ering over with burlap or feed bags. North 
Carolina Pine Tar, obtainable at any hard- 
ware store, may be applied to the wounded 
portions of badly picked birds. 


However, if you have continuously fed 
abundant green feed and kept mash and 
water before your birds at all times, picking 
should never start. 


At this time a small quantity of pheasant 
scratch grain may be sprinkled in with the 
mash and you will gradually increase the 
amount of this grain each week until you will 
be feeding fifty percent mash and fifty per- 
cent scratch grain when the birds are six 
weeks old. At the end of this week the birds 
are allowed to run in the entire pen at night, 


The shot was repeated on the going away 
target. 


“So far you owe me nothing,” 
laughed as he took Tommy’s place. 


They kept abreast until they reached num- 
ber seven when Blaine missed the incoming 
bird. 

“The betting isn’t going to be very heavy, 
boy,” he said. “I’ll double each bet I lose if 
that’s agreeable to you and we'll carry our 
bet through the rounds.” 

“It’s satisfactory to me,” Tommy replied, 
and proceeded to get two more. 

Blaine missed one of his doubles and the 
final score stood twenty-three to twenty-five. 

“That’s thirty cents I owe you, Tommy,” 
he said, “and if you'll let me brag a bit I’d 
say that was darn good shooting.” 

For some reason the club was deserted that 
day and after a few pleasantries with Johnny, 
the referee, they started the second round. 

Blaine became a little careless or perhaps 
the regularity with which Tommy was knock- 
ing off singles and doubles was getting on 
his nerves; at any rate he had bad luck on 
several positions and the final score for the 
second round stood twenty to twenty-five. 

“Don’t you ever miss,” Blaine marvelled. 
“You’re wasting your time in this town.” 

Tommy grinned as they moved to number 
one for the third round. This was old stuff 
with him. They ran even until number four 
position when Blaine, for some _ reason, 
missed targets from both houses. On num- 
ber six Tommy missed his first bird—shot 
under it and behind. 

Blaine smiled broadly as he stepped up. 
Here was his chance to settle all bets. As he 
called pull he covered the bird nicely, swung 
along with it and just a little high but as he 
pulled the trigger he stopped to follow 
through for a fraction of a second. The shot 
with the wad following seemed to curve be- 
hind the sailing Blue Rock. 


Blaine 


(Continued from page 26) 


though they will seek the usual roosting 
place under or near the brooder. In case of 
extreme bad weather the small sliding door 
in Section “A” should be closed overnight. 
In fair, warm weather this is not necessary. 


Fifth Week— 


Unless very unusual weather conditions 
prevail, the heat can now be completely shut 
off and the brooders in each unit removed. 
This will provide more space for your birds, 
which you will find quite necessary at this 
time. 

The birds will consume greatly increased 
quantities of all kinds of feed and must be 
kept constantly busy. It will be helpful at 
this time to feed your carrot in halves, scat- 
tering them around the pen. Continue the 
lettuce feeding in very generous quantities. 


Sixth Week— 


The procedure this week will be the same 
as during the fifth week. When the birds 
reach six weeks of age they should have 
completed their first feathering and are ready 
to be removed to a larger wire covered pen 


SKEET Henry 1 


(Continued from page 19) 


From then on it was all Tommy and the 
round ended nineteen to twenty-four. 

“Guess it’s time to quit,” Tommy sug- 
gested. “By the time we dress and every- 
thing—.” 

“Nonsense,” Blaine growled, “got all the 
time in the world. Let’s go one more round 
unless you’ve got to go.” 

Tommy remembered his instructions. 

“We can shoot all afternoon if you feel 
like it,” he said. “Just thought you might 
want to call it a day.” 

“Absurd idea,” Blaine said. “Let’s go.” 

They stood at number one waiting for the 
signal. 

“Still want to continue our betting?” 
Blaine asked. 

“Sort of forgot about it,” Tommy admitted, 
“but it’s agreeable to me.” 

Blaine opened his eyes. Did the boy know 
what he was shooting for? 

They both had perfect scores at numbers 
one and two. 

At number three Tommy called pull. The 
trap didn’t respond immediately and Tommy 
lowered his gun slightly and was about to 
turn when the Blue Rock whistled out. He 
barely got it before it passed the high house. 

A snicker warned Tommy before he turned. 

“Thought you were anticipating a bit, Mr. 
Wood,” Johnny called. “Keep the butt below 
your elbow or I’ll mark a foul on you.” 

“O.K., Johnny,” Tommy laughed, “keep 
me straight.” 

Blaine missed a target here and on five 
and six and stood at number eight with the 
score nineteen to twenty-three. 

“Want to call off the bets before you 
shoot,” Blaine offered. 

Tommy, puzzled, shook his head. 

“Let it ride if it’s all right with you,” he 
replied. 

“You can get out with some nice pocket 
money. If you quit now .. .” Blaine con- 


constructed on iresh ground having good 
green cover. It is important that this pen, 
as mentioned before, should provide at least 
fifty square feet per bird and the pheasants 
may remain therein to grow and harden un- 
til the time comes to liberate them. When 
the birds are placed in this ground pen, 
green feedings are no longer necessary. 
Merely continue feedings of mash and pheas- 
ant scratch grain. 


STATISTICS TO GUIDE YOU 


The following compilation shows the total 
average weight per bird raised in the sports- 


man’s pen. 
1st week 2nd week 3rd week 4th week Sth week 6th week 
.094 Ibs. .18 lbs. .35 lbs. .575 lbs. .727 Ibs. .92 Ibs. 


In the following table is shown the amount 
of mash consumed each week by birds raised 
in the sportsman’s pen. 

Ist week 2nd week 3rd week 4th week Sth week 6th week 
2.89 Ibs. 7.82 lbs. 11.56 Ibs. 15.64 lbs. 20.70 lbs. 27.165 lbs. 

Complete instructions on raising Bobwhite 
quail in the sportsman’s pen will be given in 
a following article in the January issue of 
the Pennsylvania Game News. 


tinued. 

“I don’t know how much it is,” Tommy 
replied, “but I’ll gamble.” 

Blaine passed his handkerchief over his 
face. The day was cool and crisp but he was 
perspiring freely. “The boy must have nerves 
of blue steel,” he muttered. 

Tommy walked out to number eight and 
broke two in rapid succession. It was a 
grandstand play but it worked. 

Blaine winked at Tommy when he passed. 

“You have what it takes, Tommy,” he ad- 
mitted. 

When he missed the target from the high 
house and shattered the last Blue Rock from 
the low house, the final score stood twenty 
to twenty-five. 

Blaine put his arm around Tommy’s 
shoulder. 

“That was as fine an exhibition of shoot- 
ing as I’ve ever seen, my boy, I’m proud to 
know you.” 

“You’re not bad yourself,” Tommy re- 
plied. “My score today was largely luck.” 

They didn’t bother to pick up the score 
cards and walked directly to the club house. 

Tommy whistled as he ducked for the 
shower but Blaine seemed lost in thought as 
he slipped off his clothes. A hot shower, cold 
shower, vigorous rubbing with the rough 
towels and they were back on the bench in 
front of Tommy’s locker with cool drinks 
between them. 

“If you’ve got a pencil and paper I'll figure 
up what I owe you,” Blaine said. 

“T imagine that will take higher mathe- 
matics,” Tommy laughed, pulling on a sock. 
“Say ten dollars and call it square.” 

Blaine looked up with a sorrowful grin. 

“Either you’re a millionnaire or a lousy 
statistician,” he offered. “Haven’t you any 
idea what you were shooting for on the last 
target?” 

(Continued on page 28) 











“You heard my guess—ten dollars—,” 
Tommy replied sipping his drink. 

“Well to be exact,” Blaine said, laying 
down pencil and paper, “it totals six thou- 
sand five hundred fifty-three dollars and sixty 
cents.” 

Tommy almost swallowed the glass. 

“Oh, my God,” he gulped, suddenly re- 
membering the sales manager’s warning— 
‘Our client pays nothing.’ But the whole 
thing was absurd. He had no idea the bets 
had accumulated to that much money. But 
he wouldn’t take it. How to get Blaine to 
take it all back was another matter. 

“You're joking, of course?” he asked 
Blaine, with a sickly grin. “I wouldn’t take it, 
{ couldn’t take it. Why I’d be...” 


“I know, you could be fired,” Blaine in- 
terrupted. “Well that’s too bad, son, but 
you're going to take it and like it, and if the 
Superior bunch fire you, you’ve got a job 
with me.” 

“This is all silly, I didn’t know what we 
were shooting for.” 

“Nonsense,” Blaine growled. “Here’s my 
check.” 


Tommy stared down at the paper with 
swimming eyes. The lockers seemed to sway 
back and forth. Of all the absurd situations, 
Tommy thought, he had been trusted to en- 
tertain an important customer and in place 
of that he had extracted over six thousand 
dollars from the customer’s pocket book. 
From what he had learned of Blaine’s char- 
acter in the past few hours there was nothing 
te do but take the check. 

In the midst of the confusion in Tommy’s 
mind, he was conscious of the locker room 
door opening and Johnny walking toward 
him. 

“Brought your cards in, Mr. Wood,” 
Johnny said. “Thought you might like to 
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look them over.” He had a grin on his face 
as he left the room. 

Tommy, numbed by the tragedy of win- 
ning six thousand dollars, merely passed the 
card from hand to hand, but his mind auto- 
matically recorded the figures. 


OS Ene oe fone eee 23 25 
ee Re aT Te 20 25 
a _ GRERREREN = Seeree eaeee 19 24 
MU WMBRRIOE Zoscuchsstdesnccteiecntensss 20 24 


The last twenty-four danced before his 
eyes. It didn’t seem right. He didn’t remem- 
ber missing a target in the fourth round. 
There must be a mistake. He went down the 
positions carefully. 

Yes, there it was on number eight. The 
target from the low house. That was the last 
shot. He couldn’t remember missing it. 

“Johnny,” he called loudly. 

The promptness with which the door was 
opened indicated that Johnny had been ex- 
pecting the summons. 

“How did I miss the last target at num- 
ber eight,” Tommy demanded. 

“You didn’t miss it, sir,’ Johnny replied, 
“but you pulled your stock up before the 
target was released. So I marked it a foul.” 

A broad grin spread over Tommy’s face. 

“Set me straight, Johnny,” Tommy asked. 
“According to you I missed the last bird and 
Mr. Blaine broke the last target.” 

“Yes sir.” 

“And your score is official and final.” 

“T believe so.” 

Tommy turned with a cheer and held the 
check out to Blaine. 

“Sorry, old boy, but we broke even.” 

Blaine chuckled to himself as he accepted 
the check. 

“This is the first time I’ve ever seen any- 
one in ecstacy about losing six thousand dol- 
lars,” he said, but Tommy stretched out on 
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the locker bench merely heaved a sigh of 
relief. 

They dressed quickly after that and Blaine 
requested Tommy to drive him to the sta- 
tion rather than the hotel. 

“But you are staying overnight,” Tommy 
protested. “Mr. Pinchet expects to see you 
in the morning.” 

“Sorry, Tommy, I’ve made up my mind. 
It won’t be necessary for me to see Pinchet.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because I’m giving you personally our 
order for the Superior line.” 

That night Tommy drove Mary out to the 
club and stopped near the skeet field. He 
propped his feet over the dashboard, rested 
his weary head on Mary’s shoulder and 
babbled on. 

“And then I stepped up to number eight.” 

“Listen, Napoleon, I’ve heard that a dozen 
times. What happened after that?” 

“Oh, nothing except I won six thousand 
from Blaine.” 

“You’ve been drinking.” 

“And then Johnny called a foul and Blain. 
had his six thousand back.” 

“Ves.” 

“And then he gave me the order for two 
hundred grand of the Superior line.” 

“You are either insane or the most marvel- 
ous man alive.” 

Tommy smiled. 

“And the commission on that sale is five 
thousand dollars and you’re going to marry 
me and it’s all due to that little quail gun.” 

The moon dodged behind the high house 
and threw the car in shadow. The murmur- 
ing voices stopped intermittently. An old 
buck cottontail suddenly stopped and pricked 
up his ears when he heard— 

“But would you call it a shot gun wed- 
ding, Tommy?” 


MANAGEMENT OF THE BOBWHITE QUAIL 


since 1932, approximately 85 per cent were 
turned out in the coverts of the State in late 
summer and early fall at ages of from eight 
to ten weeks. It has been possible, with the 
equipment available, to_hold over the winter 
and release in the spring of the year ap- 
proximately 6,200 mature quail, or only about 
15 per cent of the birds stocked during the 
past six seasons. The policy of turning out 
immature birds at seasons of the year where- 
by they must pass through an open gunning 
season and the rigors of one winter prior to 
the time when they will naturally propagate 
even once has been seriously questioned. To 
correct this situation, the Commission in 
1936 adopted a policy calling for the release 
insofar as possible only of mature birds of 
all species in the spring of the year. Thus. 
in the spring of 1937 over 3,700 mature quail, 
wintered at the Game Farm, were released in 
the Commonwealth. This number was more 
than three times the largest number of farm- 
reared quail ever before held over the winter 
by the Commission for spring release. 
Thirdly, the approximate results to be ex- 
pected from the release of artificially propa- 
gated quail are not known. Certainly, pen- 


(Continued from page 11) 


reared, trough-fed birds are at a great dis- 
advantage immediately following their re- 
lease in the wild state. They must within the 
period of a few weeks adapt themselves to 
an environment completely foreign. They 
must learn new feeding methods and adjust 
themselves to a changed diet. They must 
learn where they may find shelter from the 
elements and from natural enemies, of which 
they have at best only instinctive fears and 
no experienced knowledge. During this pe- 
riod of adjustment, certain of the birds fall 
victim to the new environment and until 
detailed field studies determine the extent of 
such losses and other relative facts, it is im- 
possible to compute the expected returns 
from the stocking of artificially reared birds. 


Finally, there is that most important mat- 
ter of the relative size of the annual plant- 
ings. Supposing that 10,000 mature quail of 
proven quality were to be released each 
spring, the relative effects of the plantings 
must be given full consideration. In all prob- 
ability, under Pennsylvania conditions the 
hunters do not kill 20 per cent of the quail 
in the field during any given hunting sea- 
son. Thus, in those years wherein the kill 


approximated 200,000 birds, the total popula- 
tion left in the coverts at the close of the 
hunting season would approximate 1,000,000 
individuals. Then, supposing a winter loss of 
50 per cent, there would be left in the spring 
a breeding season population of 500,000 birds. 
or 250,000 breeding pairs. Such a population 
would have a large breeding potential. So 
large, in fact, that it would be increased only 
to a negligible degree by the addition of the 
5,000 stocked pairs of birds. Thus, the ex- 
penditure of $20,000.00, which would repre- 
sent a most reasonable approximation of the 
cost of artificially producing 10,000 birds for 
spring release, could hardly be justified. 


On the other hand, supposing an early 
winter population of 1,000,000 birds, but with 
a winter loss of 95 per cent, the spring pop- 
ulation would be only 50,000 birds, or 25,000 
breeding pairs. Such a population would 
have a relatively low breeding potential 
which would be appreciably increased by the 
release of 5,000 pairs of birds. Thus, in this 
case, which should certainly fall into an 
emergency classification, the expenditure of 
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$20,000.00 would be far more justifiable than when they can be returned to their native 


in the first case mentioned. 


The important point is that out of every 
20 years, in only about five years can con- 
ditions be expected to be such that the 
release of 10,000 quail will be of appreciable 
value. In other words, of the $400,000.00 
which would be required to propagate and 
release 10,000 birds per year over a period 
of 20 years, the expenditure of only about 
one-fourth of the sum, or $100,000.00, could 
be considered truly justifiable. 


So much for past practices. The Pennsyl- 
vania quail population, due to 1935-1936 win- 
ter losses, is at the present time at an ex- 
ceptionally low ebb, and the problem now 
confronted is to outline and set into opera- 
tion a program designed to increase and 
maintain at the highest possible point the 
quail crop annually to be harvested within 
the Commonwealth. That, of course, involves 
the constant maintenance of a quail popula- 
tion of maximum density. 


Certainly, legal protection of the bobwhite 
must rigidly be continued. This includes ex- 
ceptionally short open shooting seasons dur- 
ing periods of emergency. That adopted for 
1937 may be considered typical. Also, every 
possible covey must be assured of an abund- 
ant and readily available winter food supply. 
For a time at least, artificial winter feeding 
must be stressed, but the necessity for this 
should gradually be eliminated by the re- 
sults to be expected from a planned food and 
cover development program, particularly in 
the “clean farmed” sections previously men- 
tioned. The spring release of birds artificially 
reared at the State Game Farm should be 
continued at least for several years, unless it 
should be proven by field investigation that 
the results to be expected from the release 
of such stock do not justify the expenditure. 


All the points mentioned will undoubtedly 
aid in again building up the size of the 
present quail population, but if the Commis- 
sion’s program is to result in continued suc- 
cess, steps must be taken to offset the effects 
of extreme climatic conditions, which we 
know from past experience will periodically 
tend to nullify the results produced by a 
quail management plan embracing only the 
points outlined above. 

Since the bobwhite is subject to its great- 
est losses during severe winters, a means 
must be devised to protect the bird from 
cold, food shortage, drifting snow, predation 
and other devastating factors which com- 
monly accompany winters of more than av- 
erage severity. Even though man has no 
control over climatic conditions, one feasible 
way of protecting the quail from severe 
winters appears to be to remove them from 
their natural range and hold them during 
the period when they are most likely to 
suffer, in places where protection from the 
elements is assured. 


It will, of course, never be possible to 
afford the entire quail population winter pro- 
tection in the manner just mentioned, but 
by entering upon a system of live-trapping 
birds in early winter immediately following 
the close of the open gunning season and 
holding them in captivity until early spring 


coverts, a comparatively large percentage of 
the population can be given practically com- 
plete winter protection at reasonable ex- 
pense, thus assuring a basic breeding stock 
in the best of condition. 


Bobwhites can satisfactorily and economi- 
cally be live-trapped by any of several differ- 
ent methods, one of which is adequately de- 
scribed elsewhere in this magazine. The 
number of birds which can be trapped will 
depend chiefly upon the number of active 
cooperators available and upon the density 
of the quail population during any given 
year. Fortunately, seasons of great severity 
are not likely to follow each other in close 
succession and so, just prior to an extreme 
winter, it should be possible to trap up the 
greatest number of birds for winter hold- 
ing. For example, immediately following 
the winter of 1917-18 it would, because of 
the scarcity of birds, have been a difficult 
matter to trap them in large numbers for 
winter holding. At that time also, however, 
there was not particularly great likelihood 
of another extreme winter. On the other 
hand, in 1934 and 1935 quail were particu- 
larly abundant and there was imminent dan- 
ger of an extreme season such as that which 
occurred in 1935-36, 


To give the reader some insight into the 
density of the quail population during peri- 
ods of abundance, a chart, Figure II, is pre- 
sented herewith. This shows the coveys of 
quail located by one single observer in a 
small central Pennsylvania township during 
the winter of 1933-34, following the close of 
the open hunting season. A total of 19 
coveys was located within a radius of three 
miles. Each covey was observed two or 
more times and the total number of birds in 
all coveys was 172. Of the coveys, one con- 
taining 6 individuals was known to represent 
the survival of a planting of 20 eight-week- 
old, artificially propagated birds released in 
August, 1933. 


The population on the same area showed a 
slight increase in 1934-35, but fell back about 
to the point it had been in 1933-34 by early 
1935-36. In the spring of 1936, however, 
less than 15 birds were known to have been 
alive within the area! If only 50 of the 
birds had been trapped up in the early part 
of that winter, and released in the spring, 
the 1936 breeding season population could 
have been increased by approximately four 
times its actual size. 


Holding live-trapped quail is not a par- 
ticularly difficult procedure provided reason- 
ably sanitary conditions are maintained. 
Prior to 1936, several interested persons co- 
operated with agents of the Commission in 
live-trapping and wintering quail, and it was 
found that where individuals trapped and 
held between 250 and 260 birds the total 
losses ran less than 2%. The birds may be 
held in specially constructed holding pens or 
in other available spaces. In the past, un- 
used hay-lofts, unoccupied dwellings and 
similar places have been used to advantage. 
This practice also is discussed at another 
point in this magazine. 


When full grown, native, wild-reared quail 


are trapped and held for some weeks where 
they are not subject to winter’s hardships, 
we should certainly expect them to produce 
favorable results when again released in their 
native haunts. Past experiments. have cer- 
tainly verified such expectations. Birds 
trapped, banded and later released have a 
number of times shown up in the bags of 
the following years. Also, in a large per- 
centage of carefully checked instances, it 
has been possible to locate coveys of birds in 
the fall of the year which most likely had 
arisen from the release of paired birds turned 
out in the spring after winter holding. 


One of the most favorable features of a 
live-trapping and holding program is its low 
cost. Where the expense of traps and hold- 
ing pens is spread over a period of five years, 
the total cost of trapping, holding and re- 
leasing 100 or more quail has been found to 
run between $0.30 and $0.40 cents per bird, 
depending upon the amount of time required 
for trapping, feed costs, etc. 


Had the Commission and interested sports- 
men a wide-spread trapping and holding pro- 
gram in operation in 1935-36, it is not incon- 
ceivable that at an approximate cost of 
$20,000.00, a total of 50,000 breeding quail 
might have been released in the spring of 
1936 when they were most needed. 


Rough field studies conducted in 1936 
seem to indicate that a large percentage of 
the quail which lived through the winter of 
1935-36 did not for some as yet unexplicable 
reason breed during the summer of 1936. 
This, together with the fact that only 721 
game farm quail were available for release 
in the spring of that year, may well account 
for the comparatively slow recovery evi- 
denced by the quail population during 1936. 

To help offset the reoccurrence of winter 
quail losses such as those suffered in 1917-18 
and 1935-36, the Commission is inaugurating 
a new trapping and holding prograin as just 
outlined above. A very limited number of 
traps and holding pens are now being con- 
structed in cooperation with the National 
Youth Administration and it is hoped that 
during the next few years the plan may 
spread as the quail population increases and 
that the advent of the next extreme winter 
will find many quail in temporary holding 
ready for release in the following spring. 
Such activities will, of course, never com- 
pletely eliminate climatic fluctuations of the 
quail population, but they should certainly 
prove far more effective than certain of the 
practices so much in demand by the shoot- 
ing public at the present time. 
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apply ammonia capsule slowly to his nose; 
and don’t elevate the head. Do not give in- 
toxicants. Call a doctor. Caution: don’t give 
an unconscious man anything to drink, you'll 
strangle him. 

FRACTURES OF THE LIMB: 

There are two kinds of fractures: ones 
where the skin is not broken, called simple 
fracture; and ones where the skin is broken, 
called compound. The compound fracture is 
more serious because of the danger of severe 
bleeding. The broken bone or the instrument 
that broke the bone often tears an artery or 
vein. If serious bleeding accompanies a com- 
pound fracture the blood should be con- 
trolled before attention is paid to the other 
injuries. 

The patient can frequently tell the first 
aider he heard the bone snap. Great pain 
and tenderness is present at the point of frac- 
ture, the broken part may be deformed, par- 
tial or complete loss of motion will result, 
and later discoloration will take place. If you 
have any doubts whether the bone is frac- 
tured, treat as a fracture. 

Treatment: Lay the patient down and 
treat for shock. Control bleeding and do not 
allow him to use the limb which will result 
in further injury. Call the doctor and instruct 
patient to lie quietly until the doctor arrives. 

If the patient has to be removed, it is nec- 
essary to splint the fracture before doing so. 
To splint: place the limb in as near a natural 
position as possible by taking hold of the 
lower part of the limb and pulling it firmly 
and steadily. Continue this tension until 
splint is in place. At the same time, an as- 
sistant should support the part of the limb 
on either side of the break in order to steady 
the bone. Be ready to meet a sudden jerk of 
muscle spasm which may pull the limb out 
of first aiders hand. Then hold limb in this 
normal position until splints are applied. 
This operation takes at least two or more 
men. ; 

Splints can be made out of anything which 
is rigid and firm. A gun stock, a roll of news- 
papers, an umbrella, etc. The splint should be 
well padded before applying. Usually a few 
shirts, a blanket, etc., can be used satisfac- 
torily to tie the splint to the limb. 


SERIOUS BLEEDING: 


Bleeding of serious nature can be of two 
kinds: from veins and from arteries. Blood 
from veins runs in a steady stream while 
arterial bleeding comes out in spurts and 
jumps with the steady beat of the heart. 
Venous bleeding can usually be stopped by 
applying a sterile pad on the wound and 
applying slight pressure with the fingers on 
that pad. 

Arterial bleeding, having more force back 
of it, is somewhat difficult to stop and it 
takes a little experience to learn the proper 
spots on the body that will stop the blood. 
However, with a little practice one can read- 
ily find these spots which will efficiently stop 
the flow: 

1. For bleeding in the temple region and 
top of the head, apply pressure just in 
front of the ear. 

2. For bleeding from wounds of the face 
below the level of the eye, apply pres- 
sure along the side of the jaw bone. 


(Continued from page 15) 


3. For bleeding from a cut throat, place 
the ends of the fingers against the side 
of the windpipe (not over it) and carry 
the thumb on around the back of the 
neck. Now apply pressure between the 
ends of the fingers and the thumb pres- 
sing the cut blood vessel against the 
spinal column. 


4. For bleeding from the extreme upper 
part of the arm, the arm-pit or shoulder, 
apply pressure in the hollow behind the 
inner third of the collar-bone down 
against the first rib. 

5. For bleeding in the hand, fore-arm and 
the upper arm, grasp the arm about 
half way between the shoulder and el- 
bow, fingers well up on the inside of 
the arm and thumb to the outside. 
Apply pressure from the fingers to the 
thumb thus pressing the artery against 
the bone of the arm. 


6. For bleeding in the thigh, leg, or foot, 
apply pressure in the middle of the 
groin with the heel of the hand. This 
presses the artery against the pelvic 
bone. 


These “pressure points” as a first aider 
calls them, are “pulse points” and the beat 
of the heart can be felt at these six places. 

A tourniquet is used only in two places. 
First around the upper arm about a hand’s 
breadth below the armpit; and second, around 
the thigh about the same distance below the 
groin. A wide flat band should be used with 
a pad against the artery on the inside of the 
arm or leg, as the case might be. Never use 
a wire or rope for a tourniquet. A triangular 
bandage is best suited. Release the tourniquet 
every ten or fifteen minutes in order to keep 
up circulation and prevent gangrene. 


FROSTBITE: 


Members of the face, hands and feet are 
often frostbitten in the latter days of hunt- 
ing season and the first aider should under- 
stand the first aid treatment. Hunters will 
find that prevention is a great deal easier 
than the cure. Sufficient clothing should be 
worn to the fields and mountains and all 
precautions taken in severe weather. To pre- 
vent hands from freezing while hunting on a 
standard, one can readily keep his hand under 
his arms or between his legs or he can sit 
on them. A chemical bag in his pocket will 
be a great assistance. 

Frostbite will more likely occur when there 
is a high wind blowing; this removes heat 
from the body very rapidly. Frostbite can 
be best detected by severe pain in the mem- 
bers affected. Frosted areas become grayish 
white in color. 

Treatment: Do not rub frozen member. 
Do not apply snow or ice. Apply extra cloth- 
ing to the portion of the body until circula- 
tion is established. Do not allow victim to 
enter 2 herted room. Gradually, upon estab- 
lishment of circulation in the frostbitten area, 
allow the victim to go into a heated room. 
When the circulation has started (color re- 
turns and pain begins to leave), give the 
patient a drink of hot water, milk, aromatic 
spirits of ammonia, tea or coffee. These stim- 
ulating drinks will aid in establishing circula- 
tion. Give no intoxicants. 


TRANSPORTATION OF THE 
PATIENT: 

When it is at all possible, have the doctor 
come to the patient rather than the patient 
to the doctor. Transportation often results 
in more serious injuries and contributes to 
shock. 

By no means, jack-knife the patient in the 
seat of an automobile and rush him to a hos- 
pital or doctor. If you do, you’ll be commit- 
ting murder. Only about one out of a hun- 
dred cases, need top-rate speed in handling, 
Each and every case, however, needs calm, 
cool and unexcited first aider’s attention. 

If an ambulance cannot be reached and a 
doctor cannot call, a back seat of an auto- 
mobile, a shutter of the lodge, or an army 
cot make ideal stretchers. In transportation, 
remember that the patient must lie flat. 


FIRST AID KITS: 


Each and every hunter should be equipped 
with a pocket kit. A kit assembled with care 
and discretion will take up no more space in 
your hunting coat than will your tobacco 
pouch and will cost no more than a week's 
supply of tobacco. The contents of a home- 
made kit will probably be: 1 razor blade, 1 
roll adhesive tape, 6 l-inch sterile compresses, 
1 1-inch roller bandage, 1 triangular bandage, 
a few paper cups, and a small amount of the 
following: iodine, aromatic spirits of am- 
monia, castor oil, syrup of ipecac, baking 
soda and tea balls. Castor oil, iodine, aro- 
matic spirits of ammonia, etc., can be pur- 
chased in small individual tubes. 

Every hunting camp should also have a 
complete first-aid cabinet with the finest of 
equipment. These cabinets can be made up 
by the local druggist, probably under the di- 
rection of a physician or experienced first 
aider and should include aromatic spirits of 
ammonia, oil of cloves, syrup of ipecac, burn 
ointment, tanic or picric acid gauze, tea balls, 
alcohol, castor oil, baking soda, wire or thin 
board splints, triangular bandages, roller 
bandages of different sizes, chemical bags or 
hot water bottles, scissors, adhesive tape, 
sterile compresses, a stretcher, a Thomas 
splint, a clynical thermometer, etc. 

The National American Red Cross has for 
sale first-aid kits, stretchers, Thomas splints 
and other equipment. These are sold on a 
non-profit making basis. 

There are other concerns that retail very 
complete kits at nominal cost and can be 
found stocked in your local drug store. 

By obtaining the knowledge in adminis- 
tration of proper first aid and by constantly 
being prepared for emergencies, the hunter 
in the field and mountain will contribute ma- 
terially to the welfare of his associates. 
Probably (all thanks to the safe program) 
you as a hunter, will never be given the 
chance to save a person’s life by applying 
your knowledge but you undoubtedly will be 
able to mitigate and alleviate much suffering 
and pain and assure your fellow hunters that 
at least no harm will be done by your ap- 
plication but probably great benefits will re- 
sult. Let’s start a program of safety and first 
aid in the field and mountain and demon- 
strate by the project that countless benefits 
can really be derived from such a movement. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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HANGING THEM UP 


(Continued from page 18) 


block-and-tackle outfit with him when deer 
hunting, and who assured me that it was 
efficient and saved any great effort. I can- 
not describe the details of his light-weight 
pulleys, etc. It seemed practical, but to me 
a trifle bulky to add to what a deer hunter 
must burden himself with anyhow. 


If one has never made use of the tripod 
manner of hanging up a deer, or seen an 
experienced guide illustrate it, I suggest that 
before trying it in the wilderness one cut 
some ten-foot poles and try it out with a 
sack of rocks or some such weight, on 
fairly rough ground, to get hold of the way 
it works and to study rope hitches on 
crotched or smooth surface. 


Sometimes the occasion will arise when 
you down a deer and have no time to stop 
to more than clean it when you must be 
getting along. I recall such an experience 
when my day’s hunt had been unprofitable 
and I had drifted to a great distance from 
camp, for which I started in later afternoon. 
I had still two miles or more to make and 
light was fading. It was bitter cold and the 
country most sinister in which to be moving 
after dark, and worse still to camp out in 
December. Suddenly I perceived a small doe 
ambling across my way, stepping in that 
mincing “single-foot” fashion they take 
when closely followed by the buck I 
stopped and watched and in half a minute, 
sure enough, along came a pretty six-pointer 
all intent on the doe. It was scarcely thirty 
yards and a head shot ended his amorous 
ideas. | doubt if a deer was ever cleaned 
quicker. My belt and coat were off at the 
instant that I was certain he was dead; my 
shirt-sleeves rolled and the wrist-watch pock- 
eted, the knife at work. I felt that I must 
surely get across a deep swale and bog while 
some slight daylight remained. That would 
bring me to a ridge beyond which there was 
a blazed trail where I could make my way 
with the aid of the flash light without which 
I never leave camp in winter. In this case 
there was no time to make a tripod, but a 
sizable rock not far off was a short drag. 
There I left the buck, lying at a slope, tying 
a big red handkerchief to a stake beside him 
to aid in finding him at morning and to 
scare predators. Yes, a handkerchief that has 
lain close to a human body will act as a 
pretty good protection against the small 
one, fox, coon and bobcat; and it will keep 
away most bears though not all. When a 
bear makes up his mind to go places and do 
things he just does; ordinarily the most 
canny and timorous creature in the wilder- 
ness he is distinguished for freak acts. 

Such an expedient as laying a deer at a 
slope is not presumed to be thoroughly effi- 
cient but when you are in a hurry it is better 
than nothing. The importance of hanging 
vertically as soon as possible cannot be 
overestimated. Blood, which is still through- 
out the whole carcass more or less, even if 
the internal bleeding caused by the bullet 
has been profuse, drains downward follow- 
ing nature’s law. Your meat will be the bet- 
ter for observing this. Best of all, naturally, 
is to get the critter to camp and properly 
hung on the game pole which can be done, 
as a rule, with a deer shot early in the day; 
or, as in most western hunting, when a horse 
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A pretty doe hung on a camp pole 
the conventional way. 


is handy to pack ’em in, where easy trans- 
portation is available. But I am thinking 
more of wilderness conditions of northern 
states and the Canadian provinces and it is 
not unusual that even more than one day 
may pass after you have hung up your deer 
before you can get him in. Four years ago 
I shot and hung on a tripod a big deer on 
Nov. 13th. That year, ’33, was the time hard 
winter came early. A blizzard struck us that 
same night and we were campbound two 
weeks. I got that deer out Dec. Ist by sled. 

A common back-woods experience is to 
trail a wounded buck ’til night and tnen 
have to make camp, and to follow up and 
find him dead next day. Venison of this kind 
is questionable for use in my opinion al- 
though I frankly admit that I am pretty 
fussy. If the weather is the least warm such 
a deer will have begun to bloat, even if it 
doesn’t look swollen. If it is cold enough to 
freeze, this venison will be fit to eat but 
should be allowed to hang through a short 
warm spell so it will be all thawed out and 
drain at least one day before any is cut out 





This big buck was hard to lift so a 
spring-pole helped. 
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for food. “Queer” venison gets into the city 
markets and it often seems to me it has been 
inferior in the making. That is why I for 
one, want to know how a deer has been han- 
dled at the killing. In one of the most fa- 
mous hotels in America I once had a venison 
steak served me that was what I will term 
“blood-musty.” You don’t know the history 
of a restaurant deer-steak. If you like veni- 
son, and it is the finest red meat there is 
when prime, you will be certain it is all 
right when you get it yourself. 

Several times I have used the term “big 
deer” and this is a relative matter. For a 
slight and not very strong man a hundred- 
pounder might be “big” while a man of 
powerful build could pack one half again as 
large on his back. I mean something over 
two hundred pounds when I use the term. 
The weight of a fish is as it is taken, but 
the weight of a deer is as cleaned, but still 
with head and hoof and horns. This is uni- 
versal custom. And when you have a big 
buck to handle you will find the mechanical 
advantage of the tripod a great assistance. 
The small whitetail of dry and arid country 
presents no problem of weight but the bucks 
of the great wilderness of eastern Canada 
and the northern states, which run over two 
hundred commonly enough, give the man 
who downs them a task to “make” his veni- 
son that is almost equal to the labor of the 


hunt. 





DOE SEASON UPHELD 
From the Punxsutawney Spirit 


Sportsmen here and hereabouts are mak- 
ing a lot of fuss about an open season for 
female deer. It has been so for years. With 
every announcement of a period in which 
antlerless deer may be killed there comes 
almost simultaneously, as though the articles 
had been prepared and kept in waiting, vigor- 
ous protests to the slaughter, the danger of 
depleting the herd, and the menace created 
by the novice hunter who seeks his first kill. 

Quite frankly we admit that we do not 
hunt. We tried it once, took seven pot shots 
with a 12-gauge shotgun at as many differ- 
ent bunnies and rang up a zero bag for the 
day. So we do not speak with authority on 
the subject of game propagation. But we do 
not believe that expert testimony is required 
to establish the efficacy and the wisdom of 
the Game Commission’s policy as to periodic 
open seasons for does. We have only to point 
to the finest deer herd in America, the best 
deer hunting in the land in the very heart of 
the greatest industrial state in the Union and 
ask: “If the Game Commission has: been 
wrong in permitting periodic kill of female 
deer, why is this so?” 

We can’t go into ratios as to barren does 
and sterile bucks; of the acreage and kind of 
available feed; the proper percentage of 
bucks to does, etc., for that is not in our line. 
We leave that to the Game Commission, and 
with right good will, too, for the results that 
estimable body speak in strident tones for 
themselves. 

We do know that when we take an occa- 
sional Sunday ride into the wooded sections 
of the State we frequently get a terrific thrill 
out of a deer bounding across the road, of 
the sight of an antlered head in the brush, 
and an extra tingle through the realization 
that back there well off the highways are 
thousands more of the same. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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FIRST AID DON’TS 

Don’t wash a wound with water. 

Don’t disturb blood clots. 

Don’t apply iodine to a wound the sec- 

ond time. 

4. Don’t remove a shot or bullet from a 
wound. 

5. Don’t burn your patient with hot brick, 
hot rocks or hot water bottle. 

6. Don’t give an unconscious man anything 
to drink. 

7. Don’t let your patient sit, stand or walk. 

8. Don’t give intoxicants. Intoxicants are 
not stimulants. 

9. Don’t apply ice or snow to and don’t rub 
a frostbitten member. 

10. Don’t jack-knife your patient in an auto 
and rush him to a hospital or doctor. 

11. Don’t allow protruding intestines to be- 
come dry. 


wNP 


(Continued from page 30) 


12. Don’t probe deeply into a wound. 


* ~ * * 


First Aid Hints 

1. Put covers under your patients as well 

as over. 

Hot water for the hot water bottle can 

always be obtained from the hot motor 

of an automobile. 

3. Purchase a “First Aid Text Book” from 
the National American Red Cross Head- 
quarters, Washington, D. C., for sixty 
cents and study it. 

4. A first aider is no doctor. He only 
bridges the gap between the accident 
and the arrival of the doctor, makes the 
patient comfortable, prevents further in- 
jury, prolongs life until doctor arrives, 
and prepares patient to be received by 
the doctor. 


to 


Punctured wounds are serious. 

6. Purchase or assemble for yourself a first- 
aid kit. 

A chemical bag in your hunting coat 
will be invaluable in case of accident and 
will help keep your hands warm. 

8. Improper transportation is murder. 


wn 
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9. Remember: seldom is speed necessary 
in handling a victim of an accident. 

10. Wear sufficient clothing to protect your 
body from the weather. Frostbite will 
more likely occur when there is a high 
wind. 


Note: All first aid practices herein recom- 
mended have been accepted by the American 
Red Cross and are recommended by that 
organization as safe and sound. 








With the cooler weather and interest in 
foxhunting increasing one of the papers has 
found that “a good hound sells for more 
than a good cow.” 

Former Governor John G. Richards of 
South Carolina recently took pen in hand 
and wrote Mr. A. A. Richardson, the chief 
state game warden, complaining that foxes 
were real scarce around Liberty Hill. While 
claiming that this condition was due the 
Governor’s hounds nevertheless Mr. Rich- 
ards obligingly sent up a pair on the ele- 
vator from his office to his friend’s. Hardly 
had the brick red sun stuck its face up over 
the slate blue Carolina hills the next morn- 
ing when Mr. Richards popped out the two 
red streaks into the mists on Liberty Hill. 


A member of the Indiana state legisla- 
ture states that there are over 200,000 peo- 
ple in that state who like to chase the coon 
or the fox. As our Keystone state has three 
times the population of Indiana this makes 
the number of hound men here some pump- 
kins. To say nothing of unquestionably a 
still higher figure on account of Pennsyl- 
vania being such a sporting state. 

Mr. M. F. Plauche of Plaucheville, La., 
is apparently a gentleman inclined to re- 
search and statistics, for he has come out 
with the following figures on foxhunting in 
England where they have more packs but 
fewer hounds. “Have come to find out that 
foxhunting is a $50,000,000 industry in Eng- 
land. That sum is spent on it yearly. There 
are some 16,000 foxhounds organized into 
several hundred packs whose maintenance 
alone accounts for the direct employment 
of 20,000 persons. Between 50,000 and 60,- 
000 horses participate in the hunting, their 
upkeep and feeding is estimated at $10,000,- 
000 annually. Veterinarians, surgeons, sad- 
die makers, etc., make something like $2,- 
500,000 annually. Dues to hunt clubs, enter- 
tainments and other socials cost a lot more 
money. The medical profession profits by 


broken bones and other injuries. According 
to the British calculation ‘it costs between 
$40,000 and $50,000 to kill each fox taken 
by the hunters in that country, putting the 
animal in a price class by itself.’” 

The Pennsylvania foxhunting clubs can 
do much to help their brother sportsmen, 
the bird hunters, by following the Game 
Commission’s most excellent suggestions 
about leaving strips of cover along the roads, 
between fields, banks, etc. Not only can the 
foxhunting clubs do this on the considerable 
property of their members, but being on such 
friendly terms with the neighboring farmers 
they can preach the gospel of preserving 
wildlife to these good souls as well. 

Several states are becoming concerned 
over the cattle tick spreading through as its 
damage has been fifty million dollars a year. 
Cattle can be sprayed but deer cannot and 
landowners in the farming counties are now 
worrying, not just about the deer visits to 
their truck patches and orchards, but their 
cattle pastures as well. 

As a member of the advertising “profes- 
sion” I hesitate to talk shop, but neverthe- 
less I cannot refrain from quoting from 
an ad in the Illustrated Sporting and Dra- 
matic News of England of which my friend 
Wentworth Day is editor. It is entitled 
“Countryman’s Heritage” and reads:—‘The 
ordered yet varied progression of the shoot- 
ing man’s season is soon to start again— 
for some with the twelfth, for others with 
those hot days in the September stubble. 
There is a crescendo to the great days of 
cold November, when the warmth of the 
gun barrel comes gratefully to the touch as 
the pheasants stream high across the valley 
from the coverts. Then the tempo starts 
to diminish through Christmas to the days 
when “cocks only” is the cry, and the pre- 
server's mind is on to-morrow rather than 
today. These are the great days of shooting, 
but there are others—days of pottering with 
dog and gun, days that reduce human wor- 
ries to their true perspective and emphasize 
instead the consciousness of Nature’s gifts 
and Nature’s ways. There is utility, there is 
self-discipline, but most of all there is joy 
in shooting, a joy not in destruction, but in 
construction—construction of physical well- 
being and of a knowledge of the life of the 


countryside. Increasingly, therefore, the man 
whose life is lived in the big cities is turn- 
ing for his recreation to the sport which, 
more than any other, is bound up with the 
fundamentals of life itself. The object of 
I.C.I.’s Game Researches is to promote the 
welfare of game in this country by the de- 
velopment of a better understanding of the 
game bird’s life. Game Research literature 
will be sent on request by Dept. G.R. 16, 
Imperial Chemical House, Millbank, Lon- 
don, S.W. 1.” 





DOE SEASON UPHELD 
(Continued from page 31) 

Not many years ago deer were as scarce 
in Pennsylvania as Republicans in the State 
capitol. The Game Commission set about to 
make the nation’s leading industrial state 
the first in hunting as well. There doubtless 
have been errors, but they couldn’t have been 
numerous for the results attained speak of 
efficiency and knowledge, with a minimum of 
blunders. 

The members of the Game Commission 
(and we wouldn’t know Seth Gordon or any 
of his associates from Adam’s off ox) have 
been selected because they are sportsmen, 
vitally interested in providing the kind of 
hunting that the hunters want. They have 
studied conditions; they have available the 
most expert of counsel; they have a better 
opportunity of determining what is good and 
what is bad for the deer herd than the entire 
army of protestants. And so we say—lf the 
Game Commission has decided that an open 
antlerless deer season is the proper method 
of eliminating excess female deer, then an 
open season for does is all right by us. The 
Commissioners were put on the job to exer- 
cise their best judgment. Over a long period 
that judgment has proven pretty high grade 
stuff. We’re perfectly willing to take a chance 
and you who protest might as well be, for 
the die is cast. The Commission has said, 
“an open season on antlerless deer” and we 
know from long observation that when the 
Commission has said “there will be an open 
season on antlerless deer,” there is going to 
be an open season on antlerless deer. 
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PROJECT No. 13—GREENE COUNTY 




















Cooperator Area Leased 
J. S. and Nellie M. Thistlethwaite 160.0 Acres 


Ora L. Adamson and wife.............. 87.0 
GOOPEO. Wee TREC vcccsssccrcnisccasssscsecesaiee 27.0 « 
Miss Ida Hatfield & Mrs. Suda 

Savolini, her sister, Owners...... 242.7 « 


Cc. W. and Nancy Newill, Tenants 114.0 * 
Harry and Clara Reynolds 

NINN? 5555.4 czuncehacadenttiensealenmtbanavedes 128.7 « 
Clarence A. and Clara L. Rager 20.3 “ 


Mrs. Eva B. VanKirk 
R. W. and Jean L. 
VanKirk Owners.... 100.0 “ 
EK. R. and Emma “y 
VanKirk 
W. D. and Belle H. Smith............ . Wee « 
John and Dorcas J. Bennett........ 154.0 * 
William H, and Emma Clayton.. 30 “« 
Mrs. Mary M. Bowler..................... 50.0 * f 











1,020.0 * 
15 Refuge Units Total 127 Acres f 
11 Safety Zones Total 225 Acres ) 
Open to Public Hunting 668 Acres } 


PROJECT No. 14—GREENE COUNTY aly 












Cooperator Area Leased acre i 
Mrs. Murtie M. Sterling and : 
Mrs. Mabel S. Taylor.................. 533.0 Acres Gio BEF: 
Mrs. Loudel Ross...................:.:::00006 32.0 MY 
Carl E. and Sally G. Eggers.......... 60 «* iif; 
Emerson D. and Rosa M. West.. SO WW Uy 
GOA TIT vravcccndsteascedecivescsycccens 1.0 7 , 
Bennie and Jennie Wade................ 40 « as mat i; 
Ray and Mettie Lewis . “ yy eg f 4 I) 
B. L. Titus and wife......... cc ctiets 3 “ ; a Sa, 
Charles E. and Edna San¢ y.... 5 = ‘4 wm Te 
Rosa M,. West, Guardian................ 15.0 “ A. i) fay 
Robert N. Davis ar We 
Raymond R. Davis " 4) y 
' Y 
893.0 « ‘Ah asa 
7 Refuge Units Total 82 Acres af ' 4 
13 Safety Zones Total 234 Acres ‘) ee | ‘¢ 
Open to Public Hunting 577 Acres “ To yl) oer 
a 
(Continued on page 23) \N , u re 
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SAFETY ZONE 
HUNTERS KEEP OUT 
IT 1S UNLAWFUL 
YI y) v1 TO DISCHARGE FIREARMS 
—, rer Ty 1 i" — co WITHIN 150 YARDS OF BUILDINGS 
: . a dul we ” - ; WITHOUT PERMISSION OF 
“ ‘ ¢" all a i “d OCCUPANTS. 
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